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yt is a difagreeable tafk to return repeatedly to fubjecs, 

from which neither our knowlege or our temper can receive 
any advantage. When we fpeak our fentiments on Dr. Brown’s 
works, it is founding the horn of batile, to affemble thofe in 
oppofition, who wifh to acquire a fcience without the troubles 
of ftudy, the pains of thinking, comparing, and revifing. At 
the firft appearance of thefe Elements, we declined deciding 
On this author’s ‘ theory and fyftem.’ We obferved, that their 
propriety could not be afcertained till the accomplifhment of 
“the work, of which we had then received only the firft 
volume*.’ From the pen’ of Dr. Brown’s friend we had more 
copious information; and we could not check the various 
emotions which the pomp, the folly, the arrogance, of the 
profeffor and his pupil excited +. We have now procured the 
entire work ; and, if we had found that Dr. Jones had mif- 
reprefented his mafter’s do&trines, we would willingly have 
detraé&ed our cenfure. But on examining, very carefully, 
the whole, by labouring through the affected obfcurity of his 
language, and the accidental errors of his printer, which are 
much more numerous than are obferved in the table of errata, 
though it contains three pages, clofely printed: after wading 
through the toilfome path, we do not hefitate in ftyling this 
work, as a fyftem, very generally imperfect, frequently trifling, 
and, in the moft important inftances, often erroneous. 

We gave the outline of our author’s divifion, in our review 
of Dr. Jones’s werk. It was cenfured as incomplete, by thofe 
who did not confider it as an outline only, or thofe who did 
not fee the features of their mafter reprefented in a flattering 
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* Crit. Rev. vol. 1. P- 317- t Crit. Rev. vol. lili. Pp: 274- 
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likenefs. We do not think the volumes fufficiently important 
to induce us to follow the author’s fteps exa&tly, or to compare 
the two editions*. We fhall analyze with attention fome of 
the more important pra¢tica] parts, and, that we may not be 
fufpected of partiality, fhall take the firft difeafe which occurs, 
as an example. 

Jt is the firft complaint in the firft form of general difeafes, 
or a morbus fthenicus, which term we are defired to fubftitute 
for morbus phlogifticus. ) 

The peculiar fymptoms of peripneumony, under which 
pleurify and carditis, fo far as it is fymptomatic, are compre- 
hended, are, a pain in fome part of the thorax, often chang- 
ing its feat, difficult breathing, cough, attended with an ¢ ex- 
pectoration of fputum, fometimes of blood.’ 

This definition is imperfeét and erroneous : it is imperfec& 
in not mentioning the flufhed face, which is the moft obvious 
and a very frequent fymptom ; it is erroneons, as it includes, 
among the pathagnomonic fymptoms, the change in the feat 
of the pain, which fcarcely ever occurs, except when topical 
remedies are prematurely applied : at leaft it is much lefs fre- 
quent than pain, obftinately fixed, in the fame part of the 
cheft. 

The author next tells us, as we fufpe&, for we cannot be 
fure of having feized the idea, in a language of which there 
is no example: he tells us that the difeafe arifes from no fo- 
reign matter introduced, but that its feat is in the nervous 
fyfiem, and confifts in the increafe of a diathefis, common to 
the whole body. He then properly fhows that the pain is fe- 
condary, and the inflammatory fever the principal complaint ; 
that the real inflammation is in the part which anfwers to that 
where the pain is felt; that we cannot fuppofe, particularly 
in the higher part of the lungs, that the membrane of the 
pleura, or the membrane conneéted with it, can be inflamed 
without the neighbouring parts being affected ; and that the 
diftin&tion between membranous and a parenchymatous affec- 
tion is without foundation, 

The next paragraph, where he endeavours to eftablifh that 
part of the definition which relates to the change in the fitu- 


ation of the pain, we mutt tranfcribe, left we may be fufpected 
of mutilating it. 





* Dr. Brown, we perceive, diftrufted the account which he gave of his 
illumination in the firft edition. He there attributed it to reading Triller : 
it is now attributed to a fit of the gout in the fecond luftrum, which was 
employed in explaining, cultivating, polifhing, and doubting; he afterwards 
adds good living. Pref. p. 1. The Preface, and many parts of the fyfiem, 
are materially different. 
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© Saepe fuam fedem, dolor, in morbi curfu, mutat; quia 
recta ejus caufa inflammatio pariter mutabilis eft, fedem primam 
linquens, vel partim fervans, et in aliam vehementius irruens. 
Quod nota doloris mutatio, cum inflammationis refpondentium 
locorum veftigiis, poft mortem deprehenfis, collata, firmat,’ 

It foon appears that our author thinks this fa& neceflary to 
eftablith his opinion, that the difeafe depends on a general 
diathefis ; and we ftrongly fufpeé that, though he was writing 
about peripneumony, he was thinking of rheumatifm. 

Dr, Brown then explains the difficulty of breathing, from 
the compreffion of diftended and inflamed veffels, and the 
cough, from the irritation of mucus, fecreted and excreted in 
Jarge quantities. But let us fele&t the fections relating to this 
part. 

* Tuflis caufa eft, humor exhalabilis, item mucus large fe 
cretus, excretus, vafcula aérifera irritans, eorum, et omnium 
poteftatum, thoracis cavum amplificantium, incitationem au- 
gens, dein fubito fufpendens, et fic plenam tractionem, plenam 
emiflionem, conjun¢to partim voluntatis opere, peragens. 

‘ Eadem minor aut nulla initio eft, quia, propter diathefin, 
adhuc extrema vafcula valide obtinentem, iidem humores, va- 
poris caeci forma, promanantes, minus irritant, et minore mo- 
limine cum {piritu demittuntur. 


‘ Eandem {puta propterea fequuntur, quod humores cumu- 
lati cum effectu fuo, cuffiendi conamine, in rapido aéris effluen- 
tis impetu, velut torrente amne, pervehuntar. Quibus quan- 
doque mixtus fanguis fecretionis vim, fupra explicatam indicat.’ 

We fhall not dwell on the numerous imperfeétions in this 
hiftory, but fhall only appeal to any candid practitioner, whe- 
ther the man who can defcribe a difeafe fo loofely and vaguely, 
ean be a proper inftruétor, either as an author or a Jecturer? 
We have tranfcribed the whole which relates to the {putum, 
as a falutary evacuation. We are not told what its confiftence 
ufually is, what the changes-are in the progrefs, or the difter- 
ent alterations in the complaint which attend thefe changes. 
They are ftill lefs attended to in the care: bleeding and purg- 
ing are the fpecifics, It has happened, but the initances are un- 
common, where a natural diarrhoea has fuperfeded the neceflity 
of expectoration. It is much more common to fee a diarrhea 
check the excretion of well-concocted fputum, and hurry the 
patient to the laft extremity in a few hours. 

We may be afked, whether we have not {cen peripneumonies 
cured without expectoration coming on? We own that we 
have; but we have not feen an inftance where fome fixed com- 
plaint has not been left in the lungs in confequence of it. By 
means of expectoration only the complaint is radically re- 
moved. The effects of bleeding are confiderable; Dr. —_ 
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defcribes them properly, and tells us that, when the fymptoms 
return, we muft bleed again, He has only forgot to inform 
his pupils, that the violence of the fymptoms, not the actual 
meafure, muft determine the degree'in which this evacuation 
is to be employed. After the bleeding and purging, if the 
fymptoms are not relieved, he leaves us much in the dark : 
thefe remedies alone will feldom cure a peripneumony. He 
talks of exciting fweat, and of ufing Dovar’s powder for the 
purpofe; but he mentions it only in his general cure, and does 
not inform us that it is peculiarly adapted to peripneumony : 
befides, he fpeaks of it fo indifcriminately, that we really 
believe he has never tried it. Any praétitioner who had feen 
it ufed, would have learned fomewhat relating to its effects. 
In faé&t, after the due evacuations, the topical complaint will 
remain, as Dr. Brown has juftly perceived, though he has 
neglected to provide for the emergency. Blifters are of doubt- 
ful efficacy, in his opinion, but they really are of great fer- 
vice: yet the complaint frequently continues after they have 
been employed. This is the ‘ nodus vindice dignus ;’ this is 
the dark path where our great luminary lends no affiftance, 
but by a general recommendation of Dovar’s powder. Are 
opiates a€tually admiffible ? De Haen gave, repeatedly, a grain 
of opium, with two ounces of oil, and with advantage. More 
than once, when a diarrhoea has ftopped the fputum, the dif- 
charge has been checked by a bold dofe of opium, and the expec 
toration reftored by an emetic, feleéted from among thofe leaft 
likely to affect the bowels. ‘Thefe are the moments where 
{kill and intrepidity are fuccefsful ; yet the Englith pradtition- 
ers have gone no farther in the ule of opiates, and we fufpe& 
that the time for employing them is very refiricted. At one 
period of the difeafe, the fputum is checked from {pafm : 
at another, from debility. In the former, opiates might be 
ferviceable ; in the latter, flimulating expectorants, of which 
there is not a better than volatile alkali. But peripneumony 
is a fthenic difeafe, and the volatile alkali is a diffufible fti- 
mulus; fo that, in the Brunonian fchool, this is as great a 
herefy as the ufe of opium in the Boerhaavian, when we 
Speak of peripneumony. 

Should not Dr, Brown have faid fomething on thefe fub- 
jects ? he could not have avoided it if he had been actually a 
practitioner. 

In the next part of the hiftory our author explains the foft- 
nefs of the pulfe, and the concluding paragraph fhall be in- 
ferted in his own words. 

* Neque doloris varius, modo acuti et quafi pungentis, modo 


obtufi, gravis, et pro moledia potius habendi, {enlus, way 
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ab inflammatione recta pendens, ceu hojus ftatum aut fedem 
indicans, operae pretium ducendus; quia, quantaquanta fit, 
ubiubi fedeat, quicquid periculi denunciet, icflammatio, fola 
ejus folvendze, periculi avertendi, ratio eft, diathefin commu- 
nem tollere. Inflammatae igitur membranae in acuto, paren- 
chymatis in obtufo, dolore opinio, ut inutilis, rejicienda, ut 
exitium ferens, cavenda. Saepe enim provecto morbo remittens 
fubito dolor, non pro ratione jevato fpiritu, falfam imperitiori 
praebet reductae falutis fpeciem. Cujus caufa, ab inflamma 
tionis fede aut genere prorfus aliena, ea incitationis magnitudo 
elt, quae exhauftam incitabilitatem, fe finitam, et nimium vi- 
gorem in indirectam debilitatem verfum, fignificat. Hinc vas 
forum, maxime laborantium, nulla pro nimia incitatio, pro 
denfitate laxitas extrema, prodit. Hinc, pro violenter auéta, 
excretio, fine vi, fine molimine, liquore ‘aquofo fpifiorem per 
vaforum inertiam relinquente, immane fupra modum intenditur, 
et fubito ftrangulat, in vafa aéritera undique fufus, humor.’ 

We have thus given the hiftory and cure of peripneumony, 
as we have collected it from our author. If he has found it 
fuccefsful, we can only fuppofe that he has been uncommonly 
fortunate in having met with flight cafes. With refpec& to 
management, he {peaks in general of the employment of the 
cold regimen. We do not perceive that he recommends it in 
peripneumony, but he fuppofes it adapted to meazles, which, 
when violent, are often attended with inflammations of the 
thorax. In the ufe of this remedy, he does not pretend to 
experience: he fpeaks only from analogy. If he had ever 
employed it, he would have found it, when carried to any 
great degree, injurious. 

Perhaps we fhall convey a better idea of the great abilities 
of Dr. Brown, by giving fome account of his general plan of 
cure, both in the fthenic and afthenic diathefis, The indica- 
tions of cure are very fimple: in the former, we are directed 
to leffen too great excitement; and, in the latter, to increafe 
the excitement, which is then defective. The remedies for 
the former are ftimulants, for all medicines, he fuppofes, fti- 
mulate, yet employed in fuch a manner as to excite lefs than 
in the natural ftate, and of courfe they will appear to debili- 
tate. ‘The remedtes for the aithenic difeafes are thofe which, 
by want of ftimulus, produce this diathefis, yet, acting with 
fuch a power as to produce more excitement than is fuitable to 
the natural ftate. Hence, as the fame powers, become inju- 
rious, from a defeét of ftimulus, are called debilitating, thofe 
which are beneficial from an excefs of ftimulus, are called 
Rimulant. . 'T’o fhow that we have not mifreprefented this im- 
portant fection we fhall fubjoin it. 
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¢ Quae idem in afthenica diathefi faciunt, funt poteftates, 
quae, parum ftimulando, hance pariunt diathefin, ea ftimult 
magnitudine, qua incitationis ea, quae fecundae valetudini 
quadrat, plus dent, feu ftimulent, incitantes. Unde, ficut 
eaedem poteftates ftimuli defectu nocentes, debilitantia nuncu- 
patae funt; quae igitur flimuli magnitudine juvant, fiimulan- 
tia nominandae.’ 

In the phlogiftic diathefis, heat is to be avoided, becaufe it 
cannot be brought to that degree by which it will debilitate 
without danger from its ftimulus ; but, in lefler excitements, 
it may be employed in the form of pediluvium, or in the de- 
gree to produce fweat without injury, fince the difcharge of 
the latter, and the agreeable fenfation of the former, will do 
more good than harm. Heat is particularly to be avoided after 
intenfe cold, which has been, he obferves, erroneoufly fup- 
pofed to be injurious to the phlogiftic diathefis, and is, in 
reality, ferviceable to the whole circle of complaints depend- 
ing on it, as well as to the ftate of body predifpofing to them. 
Its aftringent power appears, from its ufe in the {mall-pox, not 
to be injurious ; and the fame may be faid of its producing 
atony with laxity. 

For the afthenic diathefis heat is ufeful, and cold hartful, 
for oppofite reafons: befides ‘ cold relaxes the extreme veffels, 
and putrifies the fiuids.” In the phlogiftic diathefis, animal 
food, fpices, and wine are to be avoided. Water, efpecially 
with fome acid, is better than even fmall beer. This flender 
diet is to be ufed but fparingly. 

In the afthenic diathefis, vegetables muft be avoided, and 
meat, with f{pices, employed. When this is not admiflible, 
wine in flighter debility, and opiates in greater afthenies, 
are to be ufed, with rich foups, till more folid meat can be 
borne. Water is hurtful, and as much {pirit (meracis tantum) 
is to be drank, as is fuitable to the degree of debility ; and 
the fame (merax potio) ftrong drink, in violent complaints 
of this kind is neceffary ; except foups, and the more diffufible 
Rtimuli, it is the only proper diet. 

To leffen the ftimulus from fulnefs, bleeding and purging 
are proper; but, when flight, the former precepts are fuf- 
ficient, efpecially if perfpiration is excited by gentle and fre- 
quent exercife. The danger, from too great velocity of the 
blood, muft be obviated by reft, and the abfence of ftimuli: ina 
greater degree of phlogiftic diathefis, every ftimulus muft be 
carefully avoided, and blood drawn. The ftimulus, from the 
fulnefs of the fecretory organs, muit be taken away by empty- 
{ng them. | 
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To obviate atony, from a want of chyle, foups and the 
more diffufible ftimuli muft be employed ; afterwards, exercife 
and more folid food. In this weak ftate, all violent motions, 
and all ftimuli which produce an indireét debility, are to be 
avoided. In leffer debilities, a grateful motion, without fa- 
tigue, is neceflary, and the convalefcent muft be gradually 
brought back to his former manner of living. Where attentive 
thinking hurts, it will be conveniently remitted, as well as 
that excitement which debilitates by confuming incitability. 
The precept which is ufefub in habits predilpofed to a difeafe, 
fhould be particularly attended to, during the exiftence of the 
difeafe. We fhall quote the following paragraph in the ori- 
ginal. Few will underftand it, who are not well read in very 
obfolete Latin. Thofe who do, will reprehend the author for 
introducing this precept, and know why we have not tranf- 
lated it. 

¢ Ad minori in opportunitate diathefi medendum, et morbo 
occurrendum, adfectuum confuetudo vitanda ; ad morbum tol- 
lendum, primus quifque impetus prohibendus. Eorundem ex- 
tremus, eventu debilitans, effectus, propter medium nimis in- 
citandi periculum, nullo modo quaerendus.’ 

The mind muft be neither fuffered to languifh nor to labour; 
and, when debility arifes from either caufe, it muft be ob- 
viated. All paflions which tend to induce indireét debility, 
are to be avoided; even fudden joy muft be cautiouily allowed, 
The deprefiing paftions are particularly injurious. 

This mafs of inftruction we have abridged with particular 
care ; and, in fome of the more important parts, the author’s 
words are tranflated. Though we have executed this tafk with 
the ftricteft attention, we are by no means clear that Dr. 
Brown’s meaning is not fometimes miftaken. But let thofe 
who with to reprehend us, tranflate an equal portion with better 
fuccefs. We fairly own that, in more than one paflage, we found 
afliftance only from the oldeit and moft obfolete authors, Our 
readers will, in general, pafs the fame judgment on this part 
of the work, and allow that good advice is mixed with tri- 
fles, with errors, and injudicious reafoning. The author was 
for many years a diligent attendant on the medical lectures at 
Edinburgh, and particularly of Dr. Cullen, fo that it is not 
furprifing that the good corn is not wholly hid by the tares. 
The ultimate decifion muft depend on the claflification; and 
the propriety of the remarks, in general, muft be decided by 
reflecting on what difeafes are placed in each clafs. Thefe we 
hall now fubjoin. 

The fthenic difeafes are, peripneumony, carditis, phrenitis, 
meazles, {mall-pox, eryfipelas, rheumatifm, inflammatory fore- 
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throat, inflammatory fever, fcarlatina, madnefs, watchfulnefs, 
and fatnefs. 

The afthenic ones, leannefs, refileffnefs, eruptio f{cabiofa, 
diabetes, rickets, amznorrheza, mznorrhza, bleeding of the 
nofe, piles, affections of the alimentary canal, difeafes of 
children, worms, tabes, dyfentery and cholera, fcurvy, hy- 
fteria, chronic rheumatifm, afthenic cough, hooping cough, 
cyftirrhea, gout, afthma, f{pafm, anafarca, colic, pain of the 
ftomach, hypochondriafis, dropfy, epilepfy, palfy, apoplexy, 
Jocked-jaw, tetanus, intermittent and continued fevers, except 
the inflammatory, ulcerous fore-throat, confluent fmall-pox, 
and plague. 

Next follow the local difeafes. They feem divided from 
either clafs ; but, among them, are inflammation of the womb, 
abortion, difficult labours, and deep wounds. General difeafes, 
ending in local ones, are fuppuration, puftule, anthrax, bubo 
gangrene, fphacelus, fchrophulous ulcers, and fcirrhous tu- 
mors. | 

On this collection, and the curious order in which they are . 
arranged, we fhall make no remarks: it is ftill farther from 
our intention to compare the feveral difeafes with the general 
methods of cure, which in very few inftances are altered, 
fearcely in any modified by the particular appearances of the 
complaint. We ought to apologize for detaining our readers 
fo long on a work fo infignificant, on dottrines fo frequently 
pernicious ; but we fhall not add to our offence : we fhall felect 
one fhort parazraph, and take our leave of the fubjeé& for 
ever. The capitals relate to the parts which we have abridged, 
or tranflated ; and, from this example we may learn, what 
we have frequently experienced in our perufal of thefe volumes, 
that the references are empty and unmeaning attempts to 
appear accurate. 

‘ DCLXXIX. Quae utraque cum debilitando agant; ita 
eorum nonnullafeptica effec, et fermentando nocere, ab anti- 
fepticis, feu fermentationem fiftentibus, auxiliis folvenda; et 
ex illis calorem, ex his frigus, vinum, corticem Peruvianum, et 


acida, effe, (CCLIX,. CCLXI. CCLXVIII.), cave credas.’ 





A Defence of the C onftitutions of Government of the United Siates 

of America. By Fohu Adams, LL.D. 8va 55. in Boards. 
illy. : | 

W E have before given our opinion of the defigns of thofe 

meddling politicians, who would become the Jegiflators 

of America; who have fpun their fubtile cobwebs with fo 


much minatenefs, that they break by their own weight. - Dr. 
Adams 
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Adams examines different plans with care; objeéts to thofe 
parts which are deficient ; fupports his objections, and defends 
the American conftitutions with found argument, and by the 
experience of other governments, The fcience of government 
has always been accounted complicated and intricate; but, in 
reality, is only rendered fo by refinement. It never can be 
reduced to any fixed rules, becaufe the continual and unex- 
pected changes in manners, and the ftate of fociety, will render 
it often necefiary to depart from rational, and, what have 
been, fuccefsful plans, A third eftate, for inftance, in a mixed 
government, has been confidered as the beft defence of the 
people againft the encroaching defigns of monarchy, and a 
counterbalance to an afpiring ariftocracy ; but, at a period 
when commerce is carried on to its prefent extent, it becomes 
fomewhat more; itis the reprefentation alfo of the commercial 
intereit, by men engaged in the attive puriuit of it. If the 
houfe of commons had not been eftablifhed on that broad ex- 
tenfive bafis, to admit of mercantile reprefentatives, fome ad- 
ditional member of government muft have been added. At 
prefent, the times of fitting, and the forms of parliament, 
are fcarcely fufficient for the numerous enquiries which are 
neceflary ; and we already find two other bodies arifing to 
fupply the defe&, viz. the Eaft India company, and the cham- 
ber of commerce. The latter has began rather inaufpicioufly, 
but may again recover its credit. This is only defigned, as 
an inftance, to fhow what variations changes of fituation may 
occafion in government: to return. 

We are not furprifed, with Dr. Adams, that, fince the time 
of Lycurgus, there have been fo few difcoveries in the fcience 
of government ; and that thefe are only reprefentation, fepa- 
rating the legifiative, executive, and judicial powers from each 
other, and balancing the legiflature, by erecting three inde- 
pendent branches. ‘The improvements may, perhaps, be con- 
fined to the firft and third, for the fecond is neceffary to their 
refpective independence. We are not furprifed at this, we 
fay, becaufe the field is a barren one, and admits but of few 
practical improvements. ‘The Britith conftitution is not only 
refpectable in itfelf, but, without pretenfions to divine origin, 
is venerated by Englifhmen, and fupported by them almoit 
inviolate ; a momentary rafhnefs, and its effects, are repaired 
with a refpectful filence ; and the fcar is hardly vifible. 

The American conititutions, or rather the conftitutions of 
the feparate flates, are, in general, founded on this model : 
they have a governor, a council, and an affembly ; not becaufe 
it is the Britith conftitution, but becaufe it is the beft\{¥ M. 
Turgot thinks otherwife ; and that ¢ all authority fhould be 
col- 
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collected into one centre, that of the nation.” Dr. Adanis 
expofes this idle indeterminate language, and endeavours to 
fhow that, if a pure democracy be meant, it is not founded 
jn reafon, or in experience ; fince no pure democracy has ex- 
ifted in the {malleft ftates. With this view, he examines the 
nature of the conititutions of thofe republics which have been 
confidered as democratical, The examination is entertaining 
and interefting ; the reprefentations, we believe, juft ; and the 
conclufions fully eftablifh our opinion. 

- Does M. Turgot mean by one centre, an ariftocracy ? On 
examination, an ariftocracy is foon broken and divided by 
jealoufy, to prevent an oligarchy. Except with different or- 
ders, and a mutual balance, governments have never rendered 
their countries rich or happy. From the recapitulation, we 


thall felect a fpecimen of Dr. Adams’ Defence. 


* In every republic, in the fmalleft and moft popular, in the 
Jarger and more ariftocratical, as well as in the largeft and mott 
monarchical, we have obferved a multitude of curious and in- 
genious inventions to balance, in their turn, all thofe powers, 
to check the patlions peculiar to them, and to controul them 
from rufhing into thofe exorbitancies to which they are moft 
additted—the Americans will then be no longer cenfured for 
endeavouring to introduce an equilibrium, which is much more 
profoundly meditated, and much more effeétual for the protec- 
tion of the laws, than any we have feen, except in England: 
—we may even queftion whether that is‘an exception. 

« In every country we have found a variety of orders, with 
very great diftinctions. In America, there are different orders 
of offices, but none of men; out of office al] men are of the 
fame {pecies, and of one blood ; there is neither a greater nor 
a leffer nobility—-Why then are they accufed of eftablifhing 
different orders of men? To our inexpreffible mortification we 
muft have remarked, that the people have preferved a fhare of 
power, or an exiffence in the government, in no country out 
of England, except upon the tops of a few inacceflible moun- 
tains, among rocks and precipices, in territories fo narrow that 
you may fpan them with an hand’s breadth, where, living un- 
envied, in extreme poverty, chiefly upon pafturage, deititute 
of manufa€iures and commerce, they ftill exhibit the moit 
charming picture of life, and the moit dignified character of 
human nature.’ 


Again, 

* After all, Jet us compare every conftitution we have féen, 
with thofe of the United States of America, and we fhall have 
no reafon to blufh for our country ; on the contrary, we fhall 
feel the ftrongeft motives to fall upon our knees, in gratitude to 
heaven for having been gracioufly pleafed to give us birth and 
education in that country, and for having deftined us to ~ 
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under her laws! We fhall have reafon to exult, if we make our 
comparifon with England and the Englith conititution, Our 
people are undoubtedly fovereign—all the landed and other 
property is in the hands of the citizens—not only their repre- 
fentatives, but their fenators and governors are annually chofen 
i—there are no hereditary titles, honours, offices, or diftinGions 
—the legiflative, executive, and judicial powers are carefully 
feparated from each other—the powers of the one, the few, 
and the many, ‘are nicely balanced in their leyillatures—trials 
by jury are preferved in all their glory, and there is no {tanding 
army-—the habeas corpus is in full force—the prefs is the mott 
free in the world—and where all thefe circumftances take place, 
it is unneceflary to add, that the laws alone can govern,’ 


If this be a true reprefentation, we can only with for its 
continuance, and that the refult may be peace and happinefs ; 
but we fear they are yet diftant. With a conftitution, whofe 
fpirit at leaft refembles this which he has detailed, we think 
that political happinefs will be beit attained. 

M. Turgot muft then mean one: affembly; and, in this 
opinion, he is fupported by Dr. Franklin. Our author ex- 
amines it with care; he fhows very clearly, from the natural 
inequality of men, either in refpec® to riches, anceftry, or 
ability, that in one affembly there will be all the inconve- 
niencies of two, without the balance which two would pro- 
duce, This part of his work is laboured with fingular ability 
and fuccefs; and we are forry that, from its length, and 
the mutual connection of its differeat parts, we are not enabled 
to fele& any portion of it. 

Many of the following letters are of the mifcellaneous kind : 
they relate to mixed gdvernments, ancient republics, and com- 
ments on the opinions of the beft philofophers who have 
written on the fubject, Plato, Sidney, Montefquieu, Harring- 
ton, Machiavel, fir Thomas Smith, &c. As the work is 2 
collection of lettters, written at different times, probably to 
different people, repetitions muft be expected, and they will 
be found ; yet there are many judicious and fenfible remarks, 
chiefly pointed at the opinion of M. Turgot. The remarks 
on Plato are particularly valuable ; and our author’s opinions 
are {upported by an examination of the ftate of ancient re- 
publics, of all the different kinds. 


‘ A few fhort fketches of the ancient republics will ferve to 
fhew, not only that the orders (of different perfons) we defend 
‘were common to all of them; that the profperity and duration 
of each was in proportion to the caré taken to balance them ; 
and that they all were indebted for their frequent feditions, the 
rife and progrefs of corruption, and their decline and fall, to the 
imperfection of their orders, and their defects in the balance.’ 


Thefe 
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Thefe fketches form nearly one half of the work, and pre- 
fent entertaining, frequently imterefting fcenes. We have been 
much pleafed by the perufal, and by the doétor’s eagernefs 
and anxiety to apply the different events to the fupport of his 
principle, viz. the neceflity of affemblies of different ranks, 
and of the eftablifhment of a proper balance. There is more 
good fenfe and more important faéts reduced into a narrow 
compalis, in this part of the work, than we remember to have 
feen. ‘Theories of government have been often refined and 
fupported by abftract fpeculations: Dr. Adams borrows the 
great outhine from the experience of the Lnglifh government, 
examines the fate of different nations with this-defign, and 
illuminates the fubject by a mafs of light collected into a 
focus. 

This is the fcheme of government adopted by each ftate, 
with one or two exceptions: the whole are united in a tosderal 
wrion; and, in explaining the conftitution of congrefs, our 
asthor leads us to coniider it as a meeting of ambaffadors, to 
confult of the common good. In its prefent ftate it is, we 
believe, careletsly attended, and its didtates little regarded. 
It will be obvious, that there is wanting fome bond of union 
to influence the whole ; and it is equally obvious that in ftates, 
differing fo much in fituation, interelts; and commerce, it is 
not eaty to find any bond except common danger. This united 
all America in the laf war: in fimuar circumitances they may 
be again united ; but in no other, that we can perceive, except 
through fcenes of war and confulion, of which they can have 
but an inadequate idea, from the timid ineffective meafures of 
thofe who directed the late war. ‘here is one plan that has 
been fuggefted, in which it may perhaps be leffened, viz. 
the dividing the whole at once into two feparate confederacies, 
the northern and the fouthern. ‘The jealoufies will be lefs : 
the influence of their legiflative bodies greater; and each 
congrefs may then be able to enforce what they fhall direé. 
The author forefees another inconvenience. 


‘ Congrefs will always be compofed of members from the 
natural and artificial ariftocratical body in every ftate, even in 
the northern as well as in the middle and fouthern ftates. Their 
natural difpofitions then in general will be (whether they fhall 
be fenfible of it or not, and whatever integrity or abilities they 
may be poffefled of) to diminifh the prerpgapives of the gover- 
nors, and the privileges of the people, and to augment the in- 
fluence of the ariftocratical parties. ‘i here have been caufes 
enough to prevent the appearance of this inclination hitherto ; 
but a calm courfe of profperity would very foon bring it forth, 
if effetual provifion againft it be not made in feafon. It will 
be found abfolutely neceflary, therefore, to give negatives - 
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the governors, to defend the executives againft the influence of 
this body, as well as the fenates and reprefentatives in their 
feveral ftates. The neceflity of a negative in the houfe of re- 
prefentatives, will be called in queftion by nobody.’ 

He defends the eftablifhment of a fingle affembly of this 
general kind, by telling us that its balance is found in all the 
different ftates. : 

Dr. Adams concludes with a general account of Locke’s, 
Milton’s, and Hume’s plans of government. We need not 
follow the auther in his objeftions: to read them, we think, 
will be to decide. We mean not to detra&t from the general 
merits of thefe authors; but they have certainly not been 
evinced by their legiflative fpeculations. 

In the conclufion, the author reverts more particularly to 
M. Turgot: he fuppofes his fcheme realized, and then con- 
fiders how the affembly, which he defcribes, would conduct 
the moft common affairs. All appears to be ¢ confufion, worfe 
confounded.” We know that Turgot’s icheme is vifionary ; 
but may be allowed to add that, in this part, as well as in 
the remarks on Locke, &c. the difficulties are fomewhat ex- 
aggerated. 

In the Poftfcript, the author exculpates himfelf from the 
report of his having afked the abbe de Mably’s fentiments on 
the legiflation of America. The fact was, that the abbé, whe 
criticifed hiltories which he had never feen, was attempting to 
write one, without a fingle collection. His didactic and his 
hiftorical piece would have been equally valuable; and the 
fecond would have been highly praifed, as the firft has been, 
becaufe it is fpecious, and exactly on a level with the com- 
moneft underfianding. In faa, Dr. Adams has given a very 
juft and extenfive outline for a hiftory of America; but every 
line of it muft have told the abbe, in plain terms, that he was 
incapable of writing it. 

We need not repeat our commendations of this work ; or 
feek for little faults, when the whole is, in general, fo well 
executed. America muft, in time, become rich and populous ; 
but this event cannot foon happen, when every European 
power, even her deareft ally, continues to deprefs her, by a 
ftrict adherence to the fpirit of the navigation acts. 





Travels in North America. By the Marquis de Chatellux. (Coa- 
cluded, from p. 131.) 


HE revolution of America will afford many interefling 
fources of enquiry. It is not one of the leaft important, 


and muf often occur to an attentive reader of thefe ‘I'ravels, 
| . that, 
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that, in this great queftion, its fapporters were found among 
the moft determined enemies of liberty. ‘ I am, by profeffion, 
a royalift,’? faid the emperor of Germany; but the king of 
France was the advocate of liberty. The fubordinate agents, 
the tranflator properly obferves, were from Scotland and Man- 
chefter: even Mr. Holker, whom a narrow and injudicious 
policy drove to France, who was once near fuffering death in 
the caufe of monarchy, became at laft the champion of liberty. 
The American, who had fuffered from the machinations of 
France, eagerly embraced its officers and fpies, as the harbin- 
gers at leaft of liberty, if not the deity herfelf, It would 
afford pages of difcuffion and debate; but we may cut it fhort, 
and it will appear, that what was, in the leaders, refined 
policy, in the lower ranks was a rebellious principle, the feeds 
of difaffetion, which required only favourable circumftances 
to expand, and cover both hemifpheres with their deftructive 
influence. The zealots for America, in England, were ac- 
tuated by one or other of thefe motives, except where a fancied 
zeal for the caufe of their brethren in the Lord, added its 
fhare. Thefe various charaéters, never capable of uniting 
patie, and not likely again to join, laboured with earneft- 
nefs, and at laf fucceeded *; for it is no new or refined ob- 
fervation, that America triumphed i in England: let her now, 
if fhe can, enjoy the fweets of independence, the repofe of 
fecurity. Her conftitution is explained in another article, to 
which our remarks are added: we fhall feleé& only, in this place, 
to fill up the whole profpe&, the particular reitrictive powers 
of the fenate and governor, which Dr. Adams, in his ‘ De- 
fence,’ has not fo fully explained. 


© Thus far the government is purely democratical ; but it is 
the permanent and enlightened will of the people which fhould 
conftitute law, and not the paffions and fallies to which they 
are too fubject. It is neceffary to moderate their firft emotions, 
and bring them to the teft of enquiry and reflection. ‘This is 
the important bufinefs entrufted with the governor and fenate, 
who reprefent with us the negative power, vefted in England 
in the upper houfe, and even in the crown, with this difference 
only, that, in our new conftitution, the fenate has a right te 
reject a Jaw, and the governor to fufpend the promulgation, and 
return it for a re-confideration ; but thefe forms complied with, 
if, after this frefh examination, the people perfift in their refo- 
lation, and there is then, not as betore, a mere majority, but 
two-thirds of the fuffrages in favour of the law, the governor 
and fenate are compelled to give it their fanction. Thus this 
power moderates, without deftroying the authority of the peo- 





* The tranflator calls them ‘ the enlightened clafs of free {pirits.’ 
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ple ; and fuch is the organization of our republic, as to prevent 


the fprings from breaking by too rapid a movement, without 
ever ftopping them entirely.’ 


The very numerous paflages which we have marked as de- 
ferving attention, would render this article too extenfive. A 
few will be felected either as they regard military operations, 
moral and political remarks, or natural curiofities. We fhall 
fubjoin our fentiments with freedom ; and neither be eager to 
blame, or unwilling to commend. 

The two great military tranfa€tions are thofe of Brandywine 
and Saratoga. In the relation of the battle of Brandywine, 
the marquis facrifices every thing to his idol, the American 
Trajan, the Virginian Apollo. His officers, who were en- 
trufted with confidential pofts, he allows, were unworthy of 
that confidence; the army ill-difciplined and irregular ; the 
event to be decifively in favour of the Britifh. But, fays he, 


‘ When a general has forefeen every thing, when he has 
made the beft poffible difpofitions, and his activity, his judg- 
ment, and his courage in the action, correfpond with the wif- 
dom of his meafures, has he not already triumphed in the eyes 
of every impartial judge? and, if by any unforefeen accidents, 
the laurels he has merited drop from his hands, is it not the 
hiftorian’s duty carefully to collet, and replace them on his 
brow ? Let us hope that hiftory will acquit herfelf of this duty 
better than us, and let us fee how fuch wife difpofitions were 


difconcerted by the miftakes of fome officers, and the inexpe- 
rience of the troops.’ 


On the fatal event of Saratoga, the marquis offers fome 
judicious remarks. The numerous difficulties arifing from the 
fituations and the country; fituations which the Americans 
knew better than their opponents, rendered that event un- 
avoidable. Our traveller defcribes the circumftances with 
propriety and feeling, not without a malicious fneer when he 
compares the conqueror of Ticonderoga with the captive of 
Gates. We fhall felect a paffage relating to the action at 
Cowpens, in order to contraft it with colonel T'arleton’s rela- 
tion, which is juft publithed. : 


* —QOne circumftance in this relation had always aftonifhed 
me. Morgan drew up his troops in order of battle, in an open 
wood, and divided his riflemen upon the two wings, {fo as to 
form, with the line, a kind of tenaille, which collected the 
whole fire, both direétly and obliquely, on the center of the 
Englifth. But after the firft difcharge, he made fo dangerous a 
movement, that had he commanded the beft difciplined troops 
in the world, I fhould be at alofs to account forit. He ordered 
the whole line to whee! to the right, and after retreating thirty 
or forty paces, made them halt, face about, and nore 
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the fire. J begged [2] witnefs, whofe depofition could not be 


fufpected, to relate what he had feen, and | found his account 
perfectly conformable to Morgan’s own relation.’ 


_ From the marquis’s account, the fact appeared to be, 
that Morgan defigned, after the model of the great Fabius of 
America, to ran away; but, being preffled hard, he fought 
from defpair. General Morgan was a carter in reality, in fpite 
of the glofles which ingenuity has fabricated, for he aétually 
fhowed the carters of the army how to drive. This is founded 
on the unexceptionable evidence, unexceptionable at leaft on 
that fide, of the tranflator (vol. il. p. 69, note). It feems to 
have been this mode of conduct which preferved a company of 
the Virginia legion, in all fixty-three, alive and well at the 
end of fix campaigns. (P. 113). 

The hittory of the firft fatal ation, at, Lexington, is told 
by the marquis feemingly with fidelity: but it is not enough 
for the tranflator, that his author had faid that the Englith 
fired firft, while the Americans were breaking down the bridge, 
and attually exerting themfelves in a hoftile manner: a note is 
added, to give a different view of the action ; and we remem- 
ber that many affertions were made to the fame purport, at a 
period when American affertions had not loft all their value. — 
{t is time, however, to notice remarks of a different com- 
plexion. 

In our language we have but one adjective to diftinguifh 
what relates to policy and politics: the word political is am- 
biguous. lf we examine the policy and the addrefs of the 
marguis and his tranflator, we fhall often find them refined 
and maiterly. The marquis feems to have been intimately 
acquainted with the human heart, and to have known the moft 
fecret avenues toit. ‘To the stalian he fpeaks in Italian; to 
the American in Englifh ; to the tory ladies he is the gallant ; 
to the whigs, attentive, and an idolater of liberty. We have 
been credibly informed, that he greatly aflifed the caufe of 
France in America; and, from his own relations, we have 
little doubt of it. The chevalier de la Luzerne conducted 
himfelf in the fame manner; and the tranflator gives a very 
entertaining account of the manceuvres of this * political ge- 
neral,’ and his aids decamp. We regret, that too many other 
parts of thefe volumes remain unexamined, to allow us to en- 
large on this part of the Travels. The tranflator is not remifs : 
he foothes and flattersthe Irifh; he compliments the Scotch; and 
js extraordinarily civil even to the Jews: we can perceive but one 
motive for this conduct; he withes to encourage emigrations, 
and hopes, perhaps, to make a wholefome mixture from the worft 
materials ; or at leaft, from fo great a variety, he may think 
there 
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there is 4 better chance for meeting with fomething good. If 
to promote emigration be his object, if this be the difeafe, 
we need only refer the patient to the Travels themfelves. 

. —~ funt certa piacula, quz te 

Ter pure leo poterunt recreare /ibello.’ 


The remarks, more purely political, are not diftinguithed 
for their depth or their precifion. Mr. Jefferfon’s obfervation 
on a navy, proper for the protéction of the trade of the United 
States, or for offenfive war, are plaufible, and in a great de- 
gree juft. In his prefent ftatidn, however, as ambaflador to 
France, he muft have learned that it is the poli¢y of this court 
to prevent every rifing naval eftablifiment; and that it is only 
in a connection with England that they can attain refpectabi- 
lity as maritime powers, The political remarks of the marquis 
are chiefly confined to Virginia. He fees with great pleafure 
that 

‘ In the center of the woods, and wholly occupied in ruftic 
bufinefs, a Virginian never refembles an European peafant : 
he is always a freeman, participates in the government, and 
has the command of a few negroes. So that uniting in himfelf 
the two diftinct qualities of citizen and matter, he perfectly re4 
fembles the bulk of individuals who formed what were called 
the people in the ancient republics; a people very ditterent 
from that of our days, though they are very improperly con- 
founded, in the frivolous declamations of our -half philofophers, 
who, in comparing ancient with modern times, have invariably 
miftaken the word people for mankind in =? and believ- 
ing themfelves its defenders, have beftowed their praifes on the 
oppreffors of humanity.’ 


_ We have tranfcribed this paffage chiefly to note many fimi- 
Jar miftakes in the political reafonings: it will foon appear 
that the comparifon fails, becaufe men are not compared in 
fimilar fituations. In Europe and in England, the Virginian 
houfeholdéer muft not be compared to the peafant; the citizen 
of Rome or Athens cannot be compared with the labourer. 
There muft always be the citizen and the fervant; there muft 
always be the mafter and the flave. The citizen of Rome 
held the bonds of flavery with the ftritteft hand: himfelf free, 
he made others the moft abject flaves. In Virginia, this dif- 
ference was not fo confpicuous, as labourers are procured with 
difficulty ; but the lower clafs exifts in the perfons of Negroes. 
The objects of comparifon are the Virginian and the frécliolder 
of England ; but the marquis might have overlooked them, 
becaufe he could not eafily find that middle clafs in France; 
a clafs free; independent, and proteéted by the laws as well 
as the greateft nobleman. With thefe men the Virginian may 
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be compared, but his dignity will be loft in the comparifon ; 
for in Virginia, the marquis tells us, that ‘ cupidity and in- 
dolence go hand in hand ;’ that the Virginians, though in- 
dulgent to the Negroes, opprefs them with labour; and that 
they cultivate an unfavourable foil. 

Virginia was firft colonized by men, who carried from Eu- 
rope a fpirit chiefly military, the prejudices of nobility, and 
principles little favourable to democracy. 


‘ I know, fays the marquis, that there now remains but an 
inconfiderable number of thefe ancient families, but they have 
retained a great eftimation, and the firft impulfe once given, it 
is not in the power of any legiflator, nor even of time itfelf, 
wholly to deftroy its effect. The government may become de- 
mocratic, as. it is at the prefent moment ; but the national cha- 
racter, the fpirit of the government itfelf, will be always ari- 
flocratic. Nor can this be doubted, when we take into con- 
fideration another caufe, co-operating with the former ; I mean 
to fpeak of flavery ; not that it is any mark of diftinétion, or 
peculiar privilege to poflefs Negroes, but becaufe the empire 
men exercife over them cherifhes vanity and floth, two vices 
which accord wonderfully with the already efiablifthed preju- 
dices. It will, doubtlefs, be afked, how thefe prejudices have 
been brought to coincide with a revolution founded on fuch 
different principles. I thall anfwer that they have even perhaps 
contributed to produce it. That whilft the revolt of New 
England was the refult of reafon and calculation, pride poflibly 
had no confiderable fhare in dictating the meafures of Vir- 
ginia. I fhall add, what I have above hinted, that in the be- 
ginning, even the indolence of this people may have been 
ufeful to them, as it obliged them to rely upon a fmall number 
of virtuous and enlightened citizens, who led them farther than 
they would have proceeded, without a guide, had they con- 
fulted only their own difpofitions. For it muft be allowed, that 
Virginia ftepped forth with a good grace, at the very com- 
mencement of the troubles; that fhe was-the firft to offer fuc 
cours to the Boftonians, and the firft alfo to fet on foot a con- 
fiderable body of troops. But it may likewife be obferved, that 
as foon as the new legiflature was eftablifhed, and when, inftead 
of leaders, fhe had a government, the mafs of citizens was 
taking part in that government, the national character pre- 
wailed, and every thing went worfe and worfe. Thus, ftates, 
like individuals, are born with a particular complexion, the 
bad effects of which may be corrected by regimen and habits, 
but can never be entirely changed. ‘hus, legiflators, like 
phyficians, ought never to flatter theinfelves that they can beftow, 
at pleafure, a particular temperament on bodies politic, but 
firive to difcover what they already have, and thence ftudy to 
remedy the inconyeniencies, and multiply the advantages re- 
fulting from ite’ I 
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This is correét and juit reafoning: the marquis’s refleions 
are often valuable, when he is not led away by a phantom 
which affumes the form of liberty, but is in reality democracy, 
of a figure not well defined, and little underftood. If the 
tranflator had been rea//y an Englifaman he would have cor- 
recied thefe exuberances. 

If we look at this work in a moral or feligious view, we 
fhall find the profpeét too gloomy to be refted on with any com- 
placency. ‘The religion in the fouthern ftates, we are told, is 
pure deifm: the zeal of the eaftern ones is, we fear, finking 
into fcepticifm. The congrefs have attended the obfequies of 
a French fecretary with all the foolith parade which the church 
of Rome orders on fuch occafions. ‘The marguis tells us, that 
all the minifters of Bofton attended the funeral of a French 
oficer. ‘This may be called toleration; but if it is fo, we 
have reafon to fufpect that it does not arife from its beft fource, 
liberality and juftnefs of thinking. If the fpirits of their an- 
ceftors could have arifen, dire anathemas, the moft terrific 
frowns, muft have graced the aflembly. It is indeed probable, 
that the French officers, with the mummery of one religion, 
may have introduced an indifference to all. The marquis 
fneers more than once at their preachers, and at religion in 
general. He fpeaks with indifference of the deviations from 
virtue, and defends them on the neceflity of population: fo 
verfatile are his talents, that in the fame work he can defend 
the moft pernicious prattices of his countrywomen to prevent 
their having more than one of two children. Child-bearing, 
it feems, fpoils their beauty ; and on this fubject the marquis 
fpeaks, not in the cold philofophical manner which he affumes, 
but in the ftyle of a connoifcento. His remarks on female 
beauty, in the fecond volume, p. 125, are brilliant and in- 
genious, but not always juft. We would tranfcribe them, 
but they fcarcely belong to the fubjec. 

It is time to draw this article to a conclufion; but fome 
mifcellaneous and philofophical obfervations muft be noticed, 
The marquis’s letter to Mr. Maddifon, on the condu& of 
America, that common property for every wild {fpeculator, 
contains fome very juft and beautiful obfervations. There is 
one fubject which he recommends, and, though perfe&ly pro- 
per, is, we fear, fcarcely in the power of any legiflature te 
enforce ; but he has pointed out the only line in which it can 
be publicly encouraged. We mean the cultivation of a correct 
talte, and the preference which fhould be given to it and the 
fine arts rather than to {plendour. The fubje&t properly pur- 
fued would deferve a itatue: it is not a new thought 5 for all 
enlightened nations fhow their conviction of its propriety by 
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their conduc ; but though not new, it has not been developed 


as much as it deferves. 

The obfervations on the natural bridge, and its caufe, are very 
inftruétive. Mr. Jefferfon’s defcriptions and remarks deferve 
great commendation. To form a correé and juft idea of this 
curiofitv, we may fuppofe a mountain hollowed through at its 
bafe by the gradual windings of a river, and that in procefs 
of time the fides have fallen in, except fome part towards the 
middle, where the ftone was more firm, which accordingly 
reprefents a vaft natural arch *, We fhall tranfcribe Mr, Jef- 


ferfon’s account. 

‘¢ The natural bridge, the moft fublime of nature’s works, is 
on the afcent of a hill, which feems to have been cloven through 
its length by fome great convulfion. The fiffure, juft at the 
‘bridge, is by fome admeafurements 270 feet deep, by others only 
205s It is about 45 feet wide at the bottom, and go feet at the 
top; this of courfe determines the length of the bridge, and its 
height from the water. Its breadth in the middle is about 60 
feet, but more at the ends, and the thicknefs of the mafs at the 
fummit of the arch, about 40 feet. A part of this thicknefs is 
conflituted by a coat of earth, which gives growth to many large 
trees. The refidue, with the hills on both fides, is one folid rock 
of lime-flone. The arch approaches the femi-elliptical form ; 
but the larger axis of the elipfes, which would be the cord of 
the arch, is many times longer than the tranfverfe. Though the 
fides of the bridge are provided in fome parts with a parapet of 
fixed rocks, yet few men have refolution to walk to them, and 
look over into the abyfs. You involuntarily fall on your hands 
and feet, creep to the parapet, and look over it. Looking down 
from this height about a minute, gave me a violent head-ach, 
If the view from the top be painful and intolerable, that from 
below is delightful to the extreme. It is imroffible for the 
emotions arifing from the fublime to be felt beyond what they 
are here: on the fide of fo beautiful an arch, fo elevated, fo 
light, and {pringing as it were up to heaven, the rapture of the 
fpectator is really indefcribable! the fiffure continuing nar- 
row, deep, and ftraight for a confiderable diftance above and be- 
low the bridge, opens a fhort but very pleafing view of the 
North Mountain on one fide, and Blue Ridge on the other, at 
-the diftance each of them of about five miles. This bridge isin 
the county of Rockbridge, to which it has given name, and af- 
fords a public and commodious paflage over a valley, which can- 
not be croffed elfewhere for a confiderable diftance. The ftream 
paffing under it is called Cedar Creek. It is a water of James 
-river, and fufficient, in the drieft feafons, to turn a grift mill, 
though its fountain is not more than two miles above.” 





™ We give this as an illuftration rather than a philofophical account ; but 
it may Mill be the true one. 
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The reft of Mr. Jefferfon’s remarks fhew him to be an in- 
tellizent and enlightened phifofopher, From every part of 
his defcription, we could collect evidence of what we have re- 
marked concerning America being, in reality, a new world; 
and many of his ‘opinions, as well as thofe of the marquis, 
we have more than once endeavoured to inculcate. Notwith- 
ftanding the efforts of Mr. Jefferfon, Dr. Franklin, Mr, Rit- 
tenhoufe, and perhaps a few others, we have reafon to think, 
that philofophy has not made an extenfive progrefs in America, 
The Americans are ftill more accurate obfervers than acute 
reafoners. The marquis concludes his elogium on the uni- 
verfity of Williamfbugh, by telling us, that they made him a 
doctor of laws. 

The abbé Raynal obferves, that no European account of 
America is to be depended on, or gives a good idea of the 
continent. ‘The mary favels form, however, an excep- 
tion. We feg She face of the country; are witnefles of the 
converfation’s “are inmates of each family, The likenefs is 
always favourable 5 but there are traits of nature; and the 
marquis is often a faithful, though involuntary witnefs of the 
truth, in the midit of his flatteries: —On the whole, we have 
read the work with great pleafure: though occafionally 
trifling and empty, it is often fpirited and entertaining. We 
have at times fpoken with equal indignation at the principles 
and politics of the tranflator, for they are fuch as ought to 
excite this paffion in the breaft of every honeft Englifhman. 
We can guard againft an open enemy, but may be doubly in- 
jured by a concealed attack: we have differed from the mar- 
quis; but ftronger feelings muft actuate us 1f we were to en- 
large on the condué of the tranflator. 





An Effay on the Advantages of Revelation. By the Rev. Fofeph 
Whiteley, A.B. to. 25. Johnfon. 


"THE fubftance of this Effay, we are told, was publifhed at 

a very early age, in confequence of its having gained the 
firft Norrifian prize in the univerfity of Cambridge. It has 
fince received fo many alterations and additions as to appear 
almoft a new work. We fhall confequently confider it with a 
little more attention than we fhould beftow on a fecond edition 
of a college-difiertation. 

The objeét of the Effay is exprefled i in the title ; the more 
particular plan of Mr. Whitely is not only to enquire what 
reafon might have di@tated, but to examine how far an unenlight- 
ened people had, in fact, difcovered the relations they bear to, 
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the Deity, and their fellow-creatures, ‘ and, of courfe, how 
far they are indebted to reafon for the foundations of piety and 
benevolence.’ This plan leads the author to examine the opi- 
nions and the manners of the Greeks and Romans: he con- 
trafts them with the dictates and the confequences of Chrifti- 
anity, diitinguifhing between the genuine effects of revelation, 
and what appear to be polluted ftreams from fo pure a foun. 
tain. This difplay is fometimes coloured a little too high ; yet, 
on the whole, the reprefentation is fufficiently accurate. He 
attacks Mr. Gibbon for reprefenting the pagans as tolerant ; 
and points out, properly, the general tenor of their penal laws, 
and the officers entrufted with the execution. But we think he 
omits an evident diftinétion between the fpirit of the laws, and 
the condué of the people at the time of our Saviour’s appear- 
ance. He himfelf obferves, that Tiberius propofed Chrifti- 
anity to the fenate as worthy of being admitted among their 
national eftablifhments ; but that they expected from the Chrif- 
tians the fame indulgence in favour of polytheifm. If this 
does not prove their tolerance, it at leaft fhows their indiffer- 
ence; and we muft add, that the perfecutions raifed in con- 
fequence of the Chriflians’ refufal of this accommodating plan, 
though ‘ bloody,’ was not, as our author reprefents, ‘ deter- 
mined’ or long-continued, 

We fhall felet a pafflage from this Eflay, as a fpecimen of 
our author’s manner. 

‘ In order to inveftigate the caufes of intolerance among 
Chriftians, it would be neceflary to explore the page of eccle- 
fiaitic hiftory, from the beginning of the fourth to the middle 
of the prefent century. But the limits of this effay will permit 
us to glance only at a few well-known facts. Before the former 
‘period, the Roman emperors were familiar with defpotifm and 
war: they were accuflomed to receive from their fubjects un- 
limited obedience: and when they avowed themfelves the pa- 
trons of Chriftianity, it was fuitable to their habits, to prefcribe 
the faith of their fubjets, with the fame authority, with which 
they enacted the Jaws of the ftate; and to enforce their own 
formularies, with the fame violence, with which they extended 
the boundaries of the empire. 

¢ The barbarians of the north, who difmembered the weftern 
provinces, had blended the ferocity of their manners with the 
love of martial atchievements. ‘They had introduced military 
notions, as much into their religious, as their civil, govern- 
ment. They had learned, from long cuftom, to repel a cri- 
minal accufation, and to defend the rights of confcience, by 
the keennefs of their weapons, and the dexterity of their limbs: 
and when they had ereéted independent kingdoms on the ruins 
of the weftern en:pire, their ferocity was eafily transfufed into 
the temper of their vanquifhed fubjects. 
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¢ At the revival of letters, the heathen writers were held in 
higheftimation. Their orators, poets and moralifts were peruf- 
ed with avidity. They were believed to contain the rudiments 
of knowledge as well as of tafte; and, of courfe, were foon _ 
deemed effential to polite education. The ancient modes of 
thisking and of ating, their fyitems of policy and of morals, 
were, by thefe means, incorporated with the principles of 
Chriftianity. The wrath of an Achilles, the ambition of a 
Cefar, the haughtinefs of a Cato, and the revenge of a Gobryas 
were prefented to the mind under the moft flattering appear- 
ances, at an age when it receives the ftrongeft biafs, and ad- 
mits the moft lively impreffions. From this combination of 
heathen and chriftian virtues, arofe that mixture of charity and 
bigotry, compatfion and refentment, liberality and perfecution, 
forbearance and revenge, which, to this day, perplex and 
chequer the human character.’ 


The language, as the reader will perceive, is neat and ele- 
gant; but fome paflages remain, much more fuitable to the 
youthful candidate for the Norrifian prize than to the more 
advanced and more fedate enquirer. ‘Thefe are little meta- 
phorical allufions, which fhew more fancy than judgment; 
and, if they can even be confidered as ornaments, are, here 
at leaft, mifplaced. We fhall felect an example or two. 


‘ The goodnefs, righteoufnefs, and holinefs of God, are 
fometimes confidered as different modes only of the fame per- 
fection ; as comprized within the general idea of divine bene- 
volence: but, when applied to the moral prifm, like the rays 
of the fun, they appear feparate and diftin&t; and diffufe, fome 
a more {plendid, others a milder and more gentle lultre over 
the eye of the beholder.’ 


The gradual progrefs of revelation is defcribed in the fame 
fanciful language. ‘ The divine light, he fays, at firft feemed 
a glimmering but diftant ray; it afterwards became a ftar; 
and, atlength, a conftellation.’ . 

We have mentioned thefe little faults, becaufe we think 
them blemifhes in.a compofition which fhows the author to be 
poffeffed of real learning, with much information; in an Effay, 
not lefs diftinguifhed by elegance of language in general than 
correctnefs of judgment. 
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Evidence that the Relation of Fofephus concerning Herod’s having 
new built the Temple at Ferufalem is either falfe or mifinter- 
preted. 8v0. 25. Rivington. 


HIS is an elegant tract, and a valuable addition to the 
 ftock of facred philology. The arguments are detailed 
with great ftrength, and compaéted clofely, though they are | 
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fo often fhifted for the purpofe of a fuller illuftration, and in 
order to difplay them in different lights, that there is fometimes 
the appearance of loofenefs and incoherence: it is, however, 
the appearance only. We fhall give fome account of the flate 
of the queftion, and our able author’s opinion. 

The temple at Jerufalem was rebuilt, after the réturn of 
the Jews from their captivity, on the {cite of the former temple 
of Solomon, and adorned ‘with all the magnificence which 
they, in their impoverifhed ftate, were able to beitow on it. 
The ornaments were not inconfiderable ; yet there is no reafon 
to imagine that it could nearly equal, in fplendor, the firft 
temple, erefted by Solomon. Haggai’s prophetic exclamation, 
relating to its glory and fplendour, has always been, therefore, 
confidered as referring to the appearance of our Saviour, and 
his teaching in it. Jofephus, however, exprefsly tells us, 
that Herod rebuilt it previous to that event; and the beft com- 
mentators have reconciled the prophecy and the rebuilding, 
by faying that the employment of the fame materials, in the 
fame fituation, for the fame purpofe, in faét rendered the 
temple built by Herod no ways different from that of Haggai. 
Our author thinks the expreffions of Haggai fo direétly pointed 
at, fo appropriated to the temple juft finifhed, that his pro- 

hecy is in dire&t oppofition to Jofephus’s words, and con- 
cludes that either the prophecy is not true, or that Jofephus 
has accidentally or defignedly mifled pofterity. He examines 
the collateral evidence, and finds that even the panegyrifts of 
Herod, or his relations, have never mentioned a work of fo 
much magnificence, as they probably would have done, if 
Jofephus’s account had been correct. Every ecclefiaftical re- 
ference to the temple {peaks of it as the fecond temple, and 
of its being to be rebuilt, for the third time, when the Jews 
are colleéted in their own kingdom. Jofephus too, in his 
Hiftory and Antiquities, is fo inconfiflent; his language is 
often fo loofe and incorrect, as not always to be depended on. 
Each of thefe arguments the author infifts on very explicitly ; 
and, at length, gives us his own opinion on the paflage, and 
confequently on the fubject. ‘The words in difpute are the 
following. 

. ‘AwAgy Oo: Ts mex wives Sepnnivs nas xatabarsusiog erégus 3 lor wuTmy 
vey vouoy nYEbeey wnues piv éxaTov OT a ria ae TO oO trbog é EbMOCS meet lass, 
Bs Te x gow curlncavruy Tov Seusriov beer. Whatever the hiltoriag 
might have intended to lignify by thefe words, the common in- 
terpretation put upon them is, that ‘* having removed the old 
foundations, and laid others upon them, he built the temple one 
hundyed cubits in length, and in height, twenty more; but 


thefe 1 in time, as the foundation fettled, gave Way. > And what- 
ever 
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ever may be faid on the fubje&t of the twenty cubits having 
failed through fome defeé in the foundation, which architeéts 
in general conceive improbable to have happened, this paflage 
is neverthelefs thought to be plain evidence that Herod did not 
merely repair, but that he did atually rebuild the temple, de 
novo; which is fuppofed to be farther confirmed by what the 
hiftorian fays in the conclufion of this chapter, where his words 
are to this effect: ** Now the temple having been built by the 
priefts in a year and fix months, all the people were filled with 
gladnefs, and returned thanks to God for the quick defpatch 
with which it was finifhed, and for the king’s attention to them ; 
with much feflivity celebrating tiv dvaxricw the feaft of the new 
building.”? He then adds fomething that muft appear very ex- 
traordinary: he fays, ‘¢ the king upon this occafion offered up 
a facrifice of three hundred oxen, and others offered according 
to their ability, but what he could not fay: exQ:dyes yap ro 
Siveclas exeis arnberay siciv—i.e. he had forgot: and he finifhes 
his chapter with fomething perhaps ftill more extraordinary— 
‘< It is reported, that at that time, when the temple was build- 
ing, no rain jell in the day, but only in the night-time fome 
gentle fhowers, fo that the work met with no interruption ; «rarer 
Aoyor of WatEess nusy @ agedunay and this tradition our forefathers 
have handed down to us.” Is it ufual for people to talk of 
events as it were of yefterday being handed down to them by 
tradition? and then, as a finifhing ftroke, he fays of this won- 
derful event—‘* This is not at all incredible, if any one will 
reflect on the many other difplays of his favour towards us, 
which God hath made in our behalf.’? But what occafion for 
this reflecling, if it was a fact? many of Jofephus’s own rela- 
tions, who were alive at the time, muft have known it to be fo, 
and he might have alledged them in teftimony of its truth, 
without any of this parade. Nay, it is not impoflible, that, 
when this account was written, fome perfons might have been 
itill alive who remembered the whole tranfactions, and confe- 
quently he might have had living evidences to have appealed 
to for the truth of it. But, alas! it all fo very ftrongly oles 
mendacium, that this fingle circumftance which he has recorded 
is fufficient of itfelf alone to deftroy the credit of his whole 
account.” 

The author thinks that all thefe difficulties may be recon- 
ciled by a little attention to the words of Jofephus, and fome 
other circumftances. ‘The temple of Solomon was Ioo cubits 
in length, that of Haggai but 60: the depth of both were 
probably the fame. He fuppofes, that when Herod added ad- 
ditional ornaments to the old building, he added to its height, 
and to its extent, by which it became of the fame dimenfions 
as the temple of Solomon. This is ftrongly confirmed by the 
words apyaing Seuereg: the epithet has force only when ap- 
plied to the foundation of Solomon’s, not thofe of Haggai’s 
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comparatively modern temple. This opinion he ftates in many 
different views, and anfwers the objections which may be made 
to it very fatisfactorily. It will explain the difputed paffage 
of Jofephus which we have quoted; fince, in thofe parts 
where the additions were made, as well as in the height, the 
priefis only could work: it was a holy temple, which would 
have been polluted by vulgar hands. 

It would lead us too far, to explain the author’s anfwer to 
fome objections, which he {tates with candour in their utmok 
force, or his more mifcellaneous remarks : it is enough to have 
detailed his opinion, and the general {cope of his arguments. 
The language is forcible and perfpicuous: there are a few ex- 
preffions which have too little dignity for his fubjeé, and per- 
haps approach too near vulgar language. * Nox/fenfical notion ;’ 
“ let what will have rattled in the head’, with fome others of 
the fame kind, we think debafe the value of this work. We 
have mentioned them particularly, becaufe they occur but 
feldoin.—On the whole, this painphlet deferves much com- 
mendation: itis clear, forcible, and comprehenfive; difcovers 
real learning, and great ingenuity. 





The Afiatie Mifcellany, conffting of Tranflations, Imitations, 
Fugitive Pieces, Original Produ@ions, and Extraés from 
curious Publications. By W. Chambers, Efq. Sir W. Fones, 
and other Literary Gentlemen. Smail v0, 43s. Wallis. 


Fes work is publifhed, periodically, at Calcutta, and con- 

fifts chiefly of tranflations and imitations of the eaftern 
authors, in profe and verfe. Itdoes not appear to be the defign of 
the contributors of the original pieces, to introduce European 
ideas: the whole is Afiatic; and even the imitation of the 
Amintas appears in its eafiern garb, in the robe and turban. 
In this manner what we lofe in originality, is compenfated by 
correétnefs ; what is defictent in its native wildne/s does not 
difguft by an abfurd mixture of fable. The feparate works 
are very different from what we commonly meet with, in their 
images, the metaphors, and the defcriptions: they are fuf- 
ficiently A fiatic to be pleafing and new ; fo that we may apply to 
them, what was faid of Pope’s Paftorals, if they are not wholly 
eaflern, they are fomething better. 

It would be ufelefs to defcribe the nature and tendency of 
each piece; for, to explain their fubjeéts, would be to write 
a commentary on the religion, the mythology, and the cuftoms 
of the Hindoos, We mutt be contented with felecting fpecimens 
of different kinds. ‘The poetry which has pleafed us moft, by 
its varied fplendour and beauty, is the Hymn to Narayena, by 
fir 
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fir William Jones. Narayena is the attive {pirit of God, for 
God is expreffed by different words, according to his different 
energies and powers. Brehm is the Supreme Deity who created 
Brehma; or rather the former is God, and the latter term is 
applied to fignify his creative power. If the following ftanzas 
are found to be highly fublime, the effect, on a little reflection, 
will appear to arife from the fplendour of eaftern mythology, 
joined to the majeftic energy of Milton ; which is, perhaps, 
fomewhat leffened by the meafure of the ode. 


‘ Wrapt in eternal folitary fhade, 
Th’ impenetrable gloom of light intenfe, 
Impervious, inacceflible, immenfe, 
my) Ere {pirits were infus’d or forms difplay’d, 
Brehm his own mind furvey’d, 
As mortal eyes (thus finite we compare 

With infinite) in fmootheft mirrors gaze: 

Swift, at his look, a fhape fupremely fair 

Leap’d into being with a boundlefs blaze, 
That fifty funs might daze. 

Primeval, Maya was the goddefs nam’d, 

Who to her fire with love divine inflam’d, 

A cafket gave with rich ideas fill’d, 

From which this gorgeous univerfe he fram’d ; 
For, when th’ Almighty will’d 
Unnumber’d words to build, 

From unity diverfified he fprang, 

While gay creation laugh’d, and procreant nature rang. 


¢ Firft an all-potent all-pervading found 
Bade flow the waters—and the waters flow’d, 
Exulting in their meafurelefs abode, 
Diffufive, multitudinous, profound, 
Above, beneath, around: 
Then o’er the vaft expanfe primordial wind 
Breath’d gently, till a lucid bubble rofe, 
Which grew in perfect fhape an egg refin’d: 
} Created fubftance no fuch luftre fhews, 
9) Earth no fuch beauty knows. 
Above the warring waves it danc’d elate, 
Till from its burfting fhell with lovely ftate 
A form cerulean Autter’d o’er the deep 
Brighteit of beings, greateft of the great : 
Who, not as mortals fteep, 
Their eyes in dewy fleep, 
But heav’nly-penfive on the lotos lay, 
That bloffom’d at his touch and fhed a golden ray.’ 


Our readers will alfo perceive the original of many of the 
thoughts, and fome of the expreflions, in the following ftanza ; 
but, on the whole, it is highly poetical and beautiful. 

‘ Om- 
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‘ Omnifcient Spirit, whofe all-ruling pow’r 
Bids from each fenfe bright emanations beam ; 
Glows in the rainbow, {parkles in the ftream, 
Smiles in the bud, and gliftens in the flow’r 
That crowns each vernal bow’r ; 
Sighs in the gale, and warbles in the throat 
Of ev’ry bird, that hails the bloomy fpring, 
Or tells his love in many a liquid note, 
Whilft envious artifts touch the rival ftring, 
Till rocks and and forefts ring ; 
Breathes in rich fragrance from the fandal grove, 
Or where the precious mu‘k-deer playful rove : 
In dulcet juice from cluft’ring fruit diftills, 
And burns falubrious in the tafteful clove : 
Soft banks and verd’rous hills, 
Thy prefent influence fills ; 
In air, in floods, in caverns, woods, and plains; 
Thy will infpirits all, thy fov’reign Maya reigns.’ 


The poetry is occafionally light and pleafant; fometimes of 
the narrative and defcriptive kind. The images are frequently 
new ; and the whole is a pleafing collection : we found it only 


too fmall. 

The pieces of profe are tales, chiefly moral, and, in one 
inftance, exceedingly pathetic, or collections for fome future 
hiftorian. Thofe which relate to the Marattas, and their 
origin, though lefs entertaining than the reft, are more valu- 
able. We fhall felect a tory from the Guliftan of Sadi, as a 
{pecimen. 

‘ Having become weary of the company of my friends at 
Damafcus, | retired into the defart of Jerufalem, and affo- 
ciated with the brutes; till I was taken prifoner by the Franks, 
and configned to a pit in Tripoly, to dig clay with, fome Jews. 
But one of the principal men of Aleppo, with whom I had 
formerly been intimate, happening to pa{s that way, recollected 
me; afked me how I came there; and in what manner | {pent 
my time? I anfwered :” 

* Strophe. 
‘¢ T fled into the mountains and deferts to avoid mankind ; 
Seeing, that on God alone reliance can be placed. 
Conjecture, then, what muft now be iny fituation, 
Forced to affociate with wretches, worfe than men !” 

‘ Diftich. 
“* To have our feet bouad with chains, in company with our 

friends, 

Is preferable to being in a garden with ftrangers.” 

‘ He took compaflion on my condition: redeemed me for 
ten dinars from the Franks; and tock me with him to Aleppo. 


He had a daughter whom he gave me in marriage, with a 
: hur- 
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hundred dinars for her dower. When fome time had elapfed 
fhe difcovered her difpofition, which was ill-natured, quarrel- 
fome, obftinate, and abufive; fo that the deitroyed my hap- 
pinefs, in the manner as has been faid. 

‘ Verfee 
* A bad woman, in the houfe of a good man, 
Is his Hell in this world. 
Take care how you connec yourfelf with a bad woman. 
Defend us, O Lord, from this fiery trial ! 

* Once fhe reproached me, faying, ‘¢ art not thou him whom 
my father redeemed from captivity among the Franks for ten 
dinars?”’ I anfwered, ‘* Yes, he ranfomed me for ten, and put 
me into your hands for a hundred.” 

‘ Verfe. 

‘ I have heard that a great man delivered a lamb from the claws 
of a wolf, 

And the night following applied a knife to his throat. 

The expiring lamb complained, crying, 

You delivered me from the claws of a wolf; 

But I have feen you at length act the part of that very wolf 
towards me.’ 


We have given various f{pecimens of this pleafing mifcellany, 
to gratify the curiofity of thofe who cannot procure it, and to 
excite that paflion in others who are more favourably fituated, 
We are happy to find that we fhall probably receive other obli- 
gations of the fame kind from thefe elegant authors. 





-——— 
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ad every man of genius, reading, or obfervation, were to 

catch the cafual fuggeitions of the moment, reflections on 
common occurrences, or to purfue a train of thought, which 
the companions of his leifure hours have contributed to raife, 
he might foon form an ufeful and interefting mifcellany. In 
this way the Wood before us feems to have been reared, from 
tender faplings, which did not, in fome inftances, appear ca- 
pable of improvement, and which, in other hands, might not 
have received it. ‘The author poffeffes much acquired know- 
lege ; and is not deficient in that genius which gives an ori- 
ginality to common things, and that peculiar turn which, 
in many cafes, renders them intereiting. We have formerly 
remarked, that we love thefe oblique views; not fo much as 
the author profeffes, to teach us to think, as to dire& our 
thoughts from the beaten path: knowlege is acquired by 
viewing things on different fides; but the difficulty*which 


every thinking man has felt is to change the fides of an object. 
By 
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By this fimple manceuvre we could frequently reduce many 
volumes of controverfy to fewer pages. In this plan Mr. Heron 
fucceeded well; and for this we continue to regard him, in 
{pite of all his refentment, and of his many errors. 

If we furveyed this Wood in the ftyle of a naturalift or a 
furveyor, we might remark that the trees were generally vi- 
gorous and fturdy. ‘The nervous ufeful oak occafionally occurs : 
the lighter beech fometimes fpreads its luxuriant branches ; 
and the colours are diverfified by the whiter afh, the deeper- 
coloured fir, or the comparatively ufelefs fycamore. Some 
trees of rapid growth are occafionally planted to fill the wood, 
or to protect the younger trees; and others are tranfplanted 
from different nurferies, perhaps for the fame purpofe. It is 
needlefs to mention the fubjects of this colleftion: the fubjec 
is not quicquid aguxt homines; but what they fay, what they 
have thought or written. Ancient authors are often intro- 
duced ; and many quotations from Latin and Greek writers 
occur in almoft every page. Let us infert the author’s account 
of his object, and a fhort defence of this mode of writing, 
which have for thefe Jaft fifty years been ftyled pedantic, 


« And now, after fuch an exordium, many will be curious 
and eager to afk, what gentlemen, who thus complain of a re- 
dundancy of books, can poffibly mean by adding to the num- 
ber ?—perhaps it might fuffice to fay, periture parcere chartz 
quid prodeit ? but we add, that we would not have ours con- 
fidered as a book: we would rather call it (if we durft) the 
Beauties of books. There are the Beauties of Shakfpeare, 
where a feleétion is made of his moft brilliant paflages, by 
doctor Dodd. There are, if we miftake not, the Beauties of 
Mufic and Poetry: and there are the Beauties of Fox, North, 
and Burke, which contain (we f&uppofe) the beauties of politics. 
We would make ours, if we could, the Beauties of Knowledge, 
Wit, and Wifdom ; fele¢ted from all indifcriminately who can 
furnifh them, and brought more clofely and compendioufly to- 
gether. For the great object of our work isto make men wifer, 
without obliging them to turn over folios and quartos; to 
furnifh matter for thinking, inftead of reading. 

¢ Complaints will doubtlefs be preferred againft us for the 
numerous quotations we have made, thofe efpecially from 
learned or foreign languages: but it mult be noted, that quo- 
tations are effential to our plan, which is to inftruct and amufe 
by ftory and anecdote, not by deduction or chains of argument; 
by example chiefly, not by reafoning. We have, however, 
generally given the fubftance, and often a tranflation, of the 
paflages we quote.—Mean while, it need not be difflembled, 
that this work is not fo much intended for the mere illiterate En- 
glith reader, as for men who have been liberally trained, and 
are not unacquainted with languages; men, who may wifh.to 
have 
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havefome pabulum mentis, or mental fodder, always at hand, 
but whofe profeilions and fituations in life do not permit leifure 
to turn over volumes.’ 


The ftyle of thefe remarks is fometimes peculiar, and fome- 
times incorrect; but it is animated and forcible. ‘The im- 
preflion feems to have been ftrong, and the language partakes 
of its force; the fetch is a hafty one, and, of courfe, not 
always polifhed. From the circumftances interfperfed in thefe 
remarks, we have tried more than once to guefs at the profeffion 
of its author. He is, at times, a phyfician and a lawyer; 2 
determined whig, and a fupporter of monarchy ; but he eludes 
the grafp, and, like a Protheus, again is neither. The work 
is a pleafing collection, but fo mifcellaneous, that we muf be 
content with an example: its general character we have already 
endeavoured to afcertain. 

“Of King’s Friends. —* The king of France,” fays Machia- 
vel, ‘* fuffers nobody to call himfelf of the king’s party, becaufe 
that would imply there was a party againit him.”’ Difcors. iii. 
27. With us, by affecting to be diftinguifhed as king’s friends, 
many minute things have crawled up to fituations, both ia 
church and itate, which (to ufe the poet’s language) may rea- 
fonably make one wonder, how the devil they got there.—The 
king of England has no enemies.’ 


There is much good fenfe in the following paffage; and 
there is an idtof/yncracy in it which will well mark the author’s 
manner. He has told us, ‘ fua cuigue indoles, fua cuique 
Opinio ;? may we not then adopt a medical term to mark the 
‘ conftitutional diftin&tions’ as well as the ‘ opinions ?’ 


‘ Jefting in illnefs, or at the point of death, is reckoned not 
barely indecent, but almoft profane: as, when one, who was 
proceeding to the gallows, advifed his conductors not to carry 

him through fuch a ftreet, left a merchant, who lived there, 
fhould arreit him for a debt; or, as when a dying Catholic, 
upon the prieft’s approaching for extreme unction, and afking 
where his feet were, which pain it feems had made him pull up, 
replied with feeming gravity, at the end of my legs. And 
numbers, I doubt not, have had hard work to reconcile fir 
Thomas More’s piety with his mirth upon the {caffold; namely, 
in defiring the executioner to put his beard afide, fince **'It 
had not committed any treafon.”” They have thought, perhaps, 
that, as we come whining into the world, fo it is decent to go 
whining out of it. 

‘ There is, however (and it ought to be noted) an extreme 
Oppofite to whining, which is no lefs weak and unmanly; and 
that is, an affectation of mirth and gaiety at this folemn period 
-——for folemn, at leaft, it moft certainly is) Hume never ap- 
Pears to me under a more unphilofophic attitude than when he 

{ports 
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fports about Charon at the clofe of his life. Was this-to thew; 
that he died a philofopher as he had lived; and could ridicule 
the dreams about futurity, with which others are haunted, at 
this trying crifis ?—there was certainly fome bravado, fome pa- 
rade of magnanimity, in this; as I fufpect there was, when, 
{peaking of his laft illnefs, which was a diarrhoea of more than 
Spee ftanding, he fays, that, ** were he to name the period 
of his life, which he fhould moft chufe to pafs over again, he 
might be tesnpted to point to this later period.” Is this con- 
ceivable ?—fcire tuum nihil eft, nifi te fcire id fciat alter? is 
philofophy then nothing, unlefs exhibited oftentatioufly to the 
- public ?’ 

We have been much entertained by this work; and, as 
plantations are now encouraged by premiums, we muft alfo 
encourage this author to increafe his grove till it attains the 
fize and dignity of a foreft, by the premium of our applaufe. 





Pou-Rou: an Hiftorical and Critical Enquiry into the Phyfiology 
and Pathology of Parliaments. Including a new Plan for a 
Conftitutional Reform, in Two Parts. 8vo0. 45+ in Boards. 
Stockdale. : 


His is a whitnfical title; but we fhall not follow our au; 

thor, and keep the reader ini anxiety for its meaning. It 
is the original term for the executive power in Egypt; and 
fuitable to his defign, fince he withes to extend the preroga- 
tives of majefty, in fubjection only to the laws. The treatife 
contains much good fenfe, and many accurate obfervations : 
there is a fanciful peculiarity in the whole, which ftamps it as 
an original ; an acutenefs, and an extent of information, which 
renders it interefting, with too fmall a fhare of that fteady 
judgment and accurate difcrimination which would character- 
ize it as convincing. The author {peaks of the conflitution 
of parliaments, their defects, and the means of removing the 
difeafes to which they are fubjeét. His accounts are feldom 
accurately true, and yet fo near the truth as to render his 
deduétions fpecious and impofing. In every part he combats 
the doétrines of popular reformers ; he would render the houfe 
of commons fubfervient to the peers, by allowing them to 
influence ele&tions openly, while both houfes are to be under 
the influence of the king. He admits of virtual rather than 
actual reprefentation ; and reprobates, with equal juftnefs and 
firmnefs, the plans of thofe who would allow to every indivi- 
dual the right of voting for their reprefentative. ‘To do this, 
he endeavours to demolifh the ground-work of the dema- 
gogues; to fhow that men are not by nature free, equal, or 


in general qualified on the f{malleft fcale, to be their own 
le- 
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fegiflators. It muft be confefled, that whatever becomes of 
the queition in a general or a theoretical view, that the minds 
of men differ more in their qualifications than their bodies ; 
and that fuperiority in corporeal ftrength is at leaft not more 
uncommon than fuperiority in force, vigour, and energy of 
mind. If this be true, politicians may eftablifh what they 
pleafe; there muft be monarchs, and there muft be flaves ; 
thofe whd diftate, and thofe who are commanded. 

The origin of fociety he afferts to have been felf-defence, from 
the horrors of the inconveniencies attending natural liberty; and 
the firft forms of government to have been monarchies, Thefe 
were undoabtedly the firft forms which we find on record; and, 
in the moft favage tribes, they are often fo in effect, if not in 
appearance, from the very caufe which we have pointed out, 
viz.. the fuperiority of perfonal and mental qualifications. We 
believe the inftitation of an affiftant council rather to have 
arifén from policy than inclination: it is the jealoufy which 
numerous competitors for the fame dignity mutually feel, that 
makes them join in fupporting one head. A mixed govern. 
ment, he thinks, and perhaps with reafon, is arefinement: a 
republic, unlefs in very fmall ftates, has often been defcribed, 
but feldom exifted: a pure republic is a creature of the ima- 
gination, and will probably never be realized. 

The origin of parliaments was the great council of the 
king ; the noblemen, fages, and at Jaft the churchmen. The 
church, like the Scottith nobility, is at prefent only repre- 
fented: as the convocations are filent, our author would admit 
the clergy to the lower-houfe. The firlt regular writs were 
undoubtedly iffued in the reign of Henry IlJ, but there are 
prior inftances, fome of which are noticed in this volume, of 
the interference of the people. ‘T’he commons increafed in 
dignity ; and, while they were contented * with their own 
place, and had not yet conceived the flattering, but pernicious 
idea of a popular government,’ our author thinks that the 
Britith parliament had attained its perfection, It funk under 
the firm adminiftration of the Tudors, and the licentious tri- 
bunitian power, which our author always fpeaks of with dif- 
approbation, almoft with deteftation, forms the decline and 
death of that parliament, which, in his opinion, alone de- 
ferves the name. 


-* Let us ftop and take a view of the regions we have paffed. 
Behold two oppofite and contrafted pictures :—{ubordination, 
peace, induftry, profperity—political frenzy, difcord, idlenefs, 
rain. On one fide; thofe glorious parliaments that, originating 
as they ought from the fountain of honour, conducted the pub- 
lic bufinefs for a feries of reigns, and had not yet loft their di- 
Vor. LXIIL. Arid, 1787. z ftin- 
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ftifguifhing charaéteriftic, under the princes of the houfe of 
Tudor. That magnanimous line were at once too firm to be 
dependent on their people, and too pee not to fubmit to 


their reafonable pretenfions. The laft of that iliuflrious houfe, 
though perhaps the molt defpotic of all our meee raifed 
England to a height of glory and of happinefs that has been 
feldom equalled, certainly never exceeded fince. Such a par- 
Jiament was at once calculated to add f{plendor to the throne, 
ftability to ‘the government, and fecurity to the fubject. The 
king could not be in danger from the fteadinefs of his admini- 
flration ; the people need not be afraid while they hold the 
fword in their hand. Such a parliament, it is true, could not 


be the road to unrefpectable honour, but it could never fail of 


its due cnofequence, while it pofleffed the power of originating 
laws and the difpofal of the public money: let us talze leave 
of it with the elogium it deferves. ‘* Et ille quidem plenus 
annis abiit plenus honoribus illis etiam quos recuiavit !” 

* On the other fide, a parliament that profeffes itfelf to ori- 
g:nate merely from the people, whofe members confider them- 
felves as tribunes appointed to act in oppofition to the other 
departments of government; however it may pretend to fup- 
port the interefts of the people, is in fact taking the moft rapid 
ttrides to their and its own deftruétion. What can be the effect 
of thefe republican councils, but the fame military tyranny 
that was formerly fo fata! to Rome and Greece ? what is it but 
a revival of the Trojan horfe with an armed convention in its 
belly ? 

*¢ O patria! O divum domus Ilium et inclyta bello 
Meenia Dardanidum !”’ 
But while I am expreffing my concern at the political violence 
of thofe who ftand at the corner of the ftreets, 


¢s With open mouth {wallowing a ‘Taylor’s news” 


Iam fallen infenfibly into the practice I condemn; let us have 
done with this melancholy topic,—‘* Gods, I grow a talker!” 


We have feleéted this paffage as a fpecimen of cur author’s 
manner: the reader will obferve a little too great fondnefs for 
quotations of a common kind, which break the connedction, 
without adding to-the fpirit and energy of the language: in 
other paffages, he will obferve a little propenfity to a pun. 
The Samnites, he fays, were fuppofed to be elected by a diet ; 
and he wifely adds, that the ‘ diet muft have been hard of di- 
geftion.’ The fubjeéts of Procruftes, he fays, found that their 
monarch was too tall; fo they took him fhorter by a ead. 
Sometimes the allufions are of a better kind, and well fup- 


ported. 
‘ Upon the death of Charles I. the popular foundation fwelled 
again—how much better had it ftopped before it was grown to 


a tympany ! it continued {welling without intermiflion om 
? role 
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fofe into an immenfe pyramidal balloon ; and that nothing 
mightagain impede its exaltation, it was charged by the aeroftats 
of that day with a combuftible fanatical {pirit. _A-political py-' 
ramid, no lefs than a geometrical; one however high it may. 
be, how its bafis may be extended, muft at length terminate. 
in a point. ‘That fharp point the nation felt in the tyranny of 
Cromwell. But luckily, for the nation and royal family, the 

oint broke off before the wound becarhe fatal to,both; the 
balloon burft, and the inflammable gaz evaporated.’ 


Though the author fpeaks with fo little refpeét of the licen- 
tious, reforming, tribunitian fpirit; yet he feems to think 
that parliament wants a reform, and this fpirit fhould be ex- 
cluded from it; the copia verborum, ‘ where fo much is fpoken, 
and fo little faid;’ requires alfo an amendment: the fimple 
Saxon jurifprudence fhould be adopted; initead of the com- 
plicated Norman laws, fo often added-to, and fo often amended. 
In fhort, he enquires into the ftate of parliaments in their 
perfection, and at prefent: the preference is given to that ftate 
when the Englifh conititution fcarcely exifted, or, if in exift- 
ence, was not developed. It was the embryo, which contained 
the future organs; but they formied only a thapelefs inactive 
mafs. ‘This work is, however, important, if it is only to 
fland at the other end of the beam, to counterbalance the 
wildnefs of modern reformers, by a wildnefs little inferior on 
the oppofite fide. Skyy. ey “ 

In the pathological part, he ftates the real and fuppofed 
défeéts, to which he adds Ais plan of reform; but we have | 
already mentioned his opinions. The boroughs are to remain ; 
for the influence fuppofed to prevail in them is effential (hear 
him) to the Britith empire. . 

‘ If the dignity of this order (the commercial) of .fociety 
is then peculiarly acknowledged by the conftitution of Britain ; 
how unjuft would it be to deprive them of that franchife that 
is fo originally their own? yet it is allowed by Blackftone, who 
is, however, in general little favourable to boroughs; that the 
electors of citizens and burgefles are the mercantile and trading 
intereft of thefe kingdoms, What a fatal ftroke would that 
abolition of boroughs be to fo important an intereft! and J will 
affert, if merchants themfelves are of cofitrary opinion; mer- 
chants themfelves are little acquainted with their own intereft. 
if they are left as they ought to be in full poffeffion of this 
jntereit, they cannot employ it, unlefs to retarn to parliament 
either themfelves or others. But though this ufeful order of 
men are juftly conlidered as more enlightned and refpectable 
than they could be in ancient Rome; yet they are not wholly 
free from that difqualifying erugo, that was imputed by Horace 
to the merchants of his day, and which is doubtleds to be at- 
tributed only to a defective education. This acknowleged im- 
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perfection has had, in general, the natural effect of inducing 
them to follow the juft advice of Virgil, with which I began, 
«: Pietate gravem ac meritis fi forte viram quem,” &c. 

in chofing fome refpectable delegate to fupport that intereft for 
them in parliament, which they are incompetent to fupport fo 
advantageoufly themfelves: this is, tndeed, that influence 
againft which the tribunes fo much exclaim; but it is a juft, 
a natural, a neceflary, and a conftitutional influence :—fhall 
we deftroy fuch an influence at the inftance of the tribunes ? 
fhall we not rather ftrengthen it againft them ?” 

We have given pretty extenfive {pecimens of the opinions 
of this peculiar author, who wants only the affiftance of a 
popular name to be much attended to. We have fo often 
marked his peculiarity, that we have fufpected him of 
irony: he feems to be ironical on fome occafions ; but we 
cannot perceive that he continues long in this ftrain, If it 
was his defign, he has carried it on fo well as to defeat his 
own purpofe. 





La Pucelle; or, the Maid of Orleans: from the French of 
Voltaire. 4to. 5s. Faulder. 


[* our Sixtieth Volume, p. 210, we examined the firft Canto 

of this tranflation: it was publifhed as a fpecimen ; but, 
fince it experienced only a languid circulation in the dog- 
days, and, as the tranflator thinks, the novelty was leffened by 
a former verfion, it did not undergo ‘ that teft he was fo am- 
bitious of, and pledged himfelf to acquiefce in.” He has, 
therefore, publifhed four other Cantos of this merry poem ; 
and executed this part of his tafk alfo with great ability: he 
is, as ufual,. lively and entertaining ; diffufe and roguifh. The 
tranflation of the additional Cantos is not, however, fo much 
amplified as that of the firft. The tranflator, probably by frefh 
attention, aud repeated examination, has greatly curtailed his 
own luxuriance. We cannot, for obvious reafons,. fele& in- 
difcriminately. In-the following paffage he has preferved the 
manner of Voltaire very fuccefsfully, with very little addition. 
We fhall fubjoin the original. 


* The friar then his conj’ring book 
Straight from his facred girdle took ; 
- Invok’d the demon, which of yore, 
The well-known name of Morpheus bore ; 
‘The Gallic nation to this day 
Admits this heavy Demon’s {way : 
When advocates are hoarfe with pleading, 


And lectures on Cuiacius reading, 
Pro- 
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Protracted to the morning hour, 

The fnoring audience feel his pow’r ; 
Conftant at ev’ning fermons, where 
Young Maflillons fatigue the ear 
With their divifions and citations, 
Their fenfe-perplexing explanations ; 
With their three heads, and poor pretence 
Of common-place-book eloquence, 
The fprite is often feen to nod, 

E’en in the very houfe of God ; 
Frequenting theatres at nights, 
Where he invariably delights 

At lack of pathos, or of wit, 

To gape with critics in'the pit. 

To car of ebon, thus invok’d, 

A pair of owls the demon yok’d, 
And through the murky fhades of night 
Slow rifes gaping to the light ; 

With his eyes fhut he gropes about, 
His weight o’er Joan extending out, 
And breathing ftupifies her breaft 
With all the lethargy. of reft.’ 


© Incontinent le pére'an grand cordon 
Prend fon gritmoire, évoque le Demon, 
Qui de Morphée eut autrefois le nom. 
Ce pefant Diable eft maintenant en France, — 
Vers le matin, lorfque nos Avocats 
Vont s’enroiier 4 commenter Cyujas, 
Avec Meffieurs il ronfie } l’audience, 
L’aprés-dinée il affifte aux fermons 
Des aprentifs dans }’art des Mafiillons, 
A leurs treis points, A leurs citations, 
Aux lieux communs de leur belle Eloquence, 
Dans le parterre il vient bailler le foir. ; 
¢ Aux cris du moine il monte en fon char noir ; 
Par deux hiboux trainé dans la nuit fombre. 
Dans I’air il glifle, & doucement fend l’ombre, 
Les veux fermés il arrive en baillant, 
Se met fur Jeanne, & tatonne & s’étend, 
Et fecouant fon pavot narcotique, 
Lui foufle ah fein vapeur foporifique,’ 

The defcription of the Temple of Folly is tketched with a 
bold and glowing pencil: it ceafes to be a tranflation, for it 
has the force and freedom of an original. On turning ta 
Voltaire, we found it tolerably exact. Its originality refulted 
in a great degree from a little, and we may add a juftifiable, 
amplification ; yet, in one or two paflages, we difcovered a 
few omiffions, though they may have arifen from the numerous 
changes which have been made in fucceflive editions, often 
oe pirated 
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pirated ones ; pirated (jt,is (a novelty in literary annals, and 
apparently a contradiction), by the author himfelf, 

The defcription of the infernal regions is full of humour, 
and the moft bitter farcafm. » The heroes of antiquity, the 
beft of men, were found there, becaufe they died without 
confeflion: Voltaire, however, when he ftrikes at fuperftition, 
often fecretly aims a fhaft at religion. ‘The tranflator has ex- 
ecated this part of his tafk alfo very well. We thall fele& an 
extract from it. We need only premife, that the Cordeliers 
have an invincible hatred. to the Dominicans; and it is a 
Cordelier to whom this {peftacle is fuppofed to be revealed. 


‘ A prieft, with frock half black, half white, 
In corner fullen firuck his fight ; 
Hair, in a bowl-difh cut, he wears, 
Quite clofe and rounded to his ears: 
This créature pied, the Cordelier 
Regarding with malicious {neer, 
Says to himfelf, ** Yon’ thing I fee 
Suré a Dominican mutt be ;”’ 
Which tempts him fudden to exclaim, 
** You, Mr. Pyebald, what’s your name ?”? 
Alas!” seturns the mournful fhade, 
‘© ?Tis Dominick, a faint by trade.” 
At mention of a name fo great, — 
You might have feen the monk retreat, 
And crofs himfelf; nor could he credit 
The thing, although the faint had {aid it. 
** What! fentenc’d to the depth of hell, 
And to inhabit this dat call. | 
Can, like a heretic,’ fays he, 
“‘ A faint, apoftle, doctor, be? 
* You, of the faith a zealous teacher, 
A man of God! a gofpel preacher! 
_ You found in this infernal place? 
' Sure there is fome defeé in grace. 
Poor mortals! what is your miftake,: 
When litanies to faints you make!” 
Our Spaniard, clad in habit pied, 
Then thus with doleful voice replied : 
‘s Of mortal vanities no more 
‘Think. we, the world for us is o’er. 
‘Of human errors why this fufs ? 
Of import what are they to us? 
Here to be tortur’d is our lot, 
And. canoniz’d where we are not ; 
The faint moft popular on earth, 
Jn hell has often a hot birth ; 7 
Whilft.he for ever lives in heav’n 
ToSatan whom the world had giv’n. 
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Tn the black catalogue behold 

Juftly my bloody name enroll*d ! 

For that a perfecator I 

The Albigenfes caus’d to die, 

With rage unworthy my. employ 5 
Which furely was not to deftroy : 

So now I juffer in my turn, 

Dettin’d, for having burnt, to burn.” 

In this paffage the author has kept very clofely, often point- 
edly, to the original: we do not add the latter, as it would 
make our article too extenfive.—QOn the whole, we muft repeat 
our commendations of the author’s talents: we with they had 
been employed in a more fuccefsful tafk. We fear the reafons 
we formerly alledged, added to the author’s being unknown, 
and the work imperfect, have prevented the fale more power- 
fully either than want of novelty or the languor of the dog- 
days. 





x Effay on Pronouncing and Reading French. By Mr. Des 
Carrieres. 8vo. 35. Od. in Boards, Elmily. 


ge is a work of great labour and ingenuity: the founds 
are diftinguifhed with precifion, generally explained with 
propriety, and marked with accuracy. Yet the utility of the 
work may be queftioned: we have formerly obferved, that the 
French pronuciation cannot be attained by rulesalone. Even 
thefe before us, the moft correét that we have feen, will not 
fuperfede the neceflity of a mafter ; for there is a tone, a ryth- 
mus, peculiar to every language, which no rules can teach. 
With the affiftance of a mafter, thefe laboured and minute 
diftinctions are ufelefs: the pronunciation of French is then 
learned, like that of Englifh, by our children, from imitation 
only. If we look nearer, we fhall find, that to attempt to 
defcribe founds, or the manner in which they are formed, leads 
the author into ridiculous difcuffions, not from any error of 
his own, but from: defcribing by words, what words cannot 
give an accurate idea of: take the firft inftances which occur. 


‘1. ou. Keep your mouth in its natural fituation, as it 
is when you are filent; thatis, your lips joined, but not clofe; 
put them forward a little, and draw back your tongue ; then 
emit a voice out of your lungs, fo that the air in coming out may 
make your lips vibrate, and infallibly that voice will have the 
found of ov; as you found oo in cool, fool. 

‘2. u. Your mouth is formed as to found ox, thatis, your 
lips are nor joined clofe; put your lips forward a little, as if 
you were going to whiltle; bring your tongue to your under- 
teeth ; then emit a voice, which, will be # infallibly.’ 

T 4 The 
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The following direction is not very intelligible. 


‘13. une Let your mouth be formed as to found us ther 
let the air beat your palate, and go out through your nofe and 
mouth at the fame time ; the found of ua will be heard. 

‘ Be very careful to keep your mouth open; for if you bring 
your lips together, you will emit a grunting noife like that of 
a pig.’ : 

We fhall feleé& another: it is a little ludicrous, and we think 
incorrect, fince, inftead of {welling the tongue, the cheeks feem 
to be contracted. 


‘ 18. lle. Your tongue is brought forward : its end preffes 
againft your under teeth, fo that its middle part {wells, and 
touches fliightly your upper-teeth, and its fides touch the infide 
of your cheeks ; by which the air is ftopped at firft, then fent 
out by ceafing to {well your tongue, 

‘ It is very neceflary to {well your tongue till the fides may 
attain toyour cheeks. ‘The Parifian cockneys, by not taking 
that trouble, cannot found ‘this confonant, and inftead of it 
found two i’s: they fay mei-ieur, moui-ier, Verfai-ics, inftead 
of meilleur, mouiller, Verfailies: others fay mélieur, moulier, Vers 
fales, which is not better. 

‘ Thefe two confonants, gne, ile, are called Jiguid, becaufe 
the pofition of your tongue, fwollen and touching your palate 
or your cheeks, provokes the {pittle, and makes your mouth 
water,’ 

If there are fituations in which a mafter cannot be procured, 
or, if our opinion of the neceflity of one be not adopted, we 
have not feen a better guide than M. de Carrieres. We hall 
not mention the few little inaccuracies which have ftruck us, 
fince no Englifhman, in any fituation, founds all his words 
unexceptionably to another ear, equally cultivated and correct. 
The errors to which we allude, are in the powers of fome 
Englith vowels in particular combinations. 





Sermons on the Chriffian Doétrine as received by the different De- 
nominations of, Chriftians. To which are added, Sermons on 
the Security and Happine/s of a Virtuous Courfe, on the Good- 
nefs of God, and the Re/urrection of Lazarus. By Richard 
Price, D. D. LL. D. F.R.S. 8v0. 55. in Boards. Cadell. , 


T this period, when difputes relating to the fpeculative 
parts of the Chriftian religion are fo numerous, and, in 
fome inftances, cafricd on with warmth, perhaps with illi- 
berality, we were pleafed to fee Dr. Price, in his advanced 
life, coming forward to give his opinions, profeffedly for the 
fake of his congregation and the world, without defigning to 
engage in controverly. We have indeed often differed from 
Dr, 
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Dr. Price in his calculations, and in his political fyems: we 
think him fometimes a little faulty in this volume; but we can 
freely praife his good intentions, we can chearfully join in 
the commendations of his warmeft friends, refpecting the 
defign and the general execution of thefe Sermons. 

We have formerly obferved, that the difputes which have 
prevailed do not relate to thofe parts of Chriftianity which, 
in a practical view, are mof effential. The great outline of 
our religion includes every feet: we are all furrounded by a 
circle, fituated in it, in groups fometimes excentrical, fome- 
times almoft on the extreme verge, but ftill fo clofely con- 
nected, that we may join with extended hands, and hail each 
other as brethren. Such is now the liberality which prevails, 
that in‘general we do fo, while there is a repulfive atmofphere 
around fome fects, not very remotely fituated, that feems at 
leaft to forbid a clofer union. ‘The Calvinifis and Socinians 
live, for inftance, on terms of friendfhip; while the So- 
cinian-and Athanafian are at war: again, the Socinian ex- 
prefles a greater abhorrence of the Arian than of any other 


fe&. Thefe little varieties are perhaps accidental : fometimes 


we have fufpected that it has been thought neceflary to intrench 
mof fecurely againft the neareft neighbours; and occafionally, 
the temporary unions may have arifen from a regard, an at- 
tention to the general intereft of diffenters, - Even the mot 
violent oppofitions, as Dr. Price juftly remarks, are now 
flight debates in comparifon of former perfecutions, when 
Socinus could imprifon, and perbaps haflen the death of an 
amiable perfon, who differed from him in one point only. 

The defign of thefe difcourfes, which Dr. Price announces 
in the firft Sermon, is fo near to the opinions we have more 
than once endeavoured to inculcate, that it muft neceflarily 
meet with our moft unreferyed approbation. 


* It is impoffible, when plain and honeft men hear the dif- 
ferent parties among Chriitians contradiéting one another in 
the manner they do; one faying, this is the Gofpel of Chrift; 
and another faying the contrary ; and all pofitive and dogma- 
tical: it is, 1 fay, impoffible that, in fuch circumftances, a 
plain man, unaccuftomed to enquiry, fhould not be puzzled, 
and thrown into a ftate of perplexity and diftraction. Moft of 
thefe parties lay the greateft itrefs on their accounts of the 
Gofpel ; and too many go {fo far as to conneét falvation with 
them, and to confign to hell all that do not receive them. I 
fhould do an efleutial fervice could I remove the ftumbling- 
blocks which thefe litigations throw in the way of common 
-Chriflians, And my chief intention in the prefent difcourfe is 
to attempt this, by fhewing you that Chriftians of all parties, 

Owever they may cenfure one another, and whatever — 
| there 
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there may feem ta be in their fentiments, are agreed in all that 
zs eflential to Chriftianity, and with refpeét to ali the informa. 
tion which it is its principal defign to communicate. Should 
-this appear, it will fet our minds at eafe amidit the controverfies 
that take place in the Chriftian church, and enable us to look 
-with an equal eye of charity and candour on all our fellow. 
ehriflians: and it will alfo effectually remove that objeétion to 
Chriflianity which I have mentioned.’ 


The author next recapitulates the general belief and fenti- 
ments of Chriitians of all denominations. We do not blame 
him for not believing in the ‘Trinity ; but it would have been 
morse candid, if he had not fligmatized the doétrine as an ab- 
furdity fo ftriking, that it almoft implied the moit abject cre- 
dulity in thofe who fhould adopt it among their tenets. 

« If fays he, there is a palpable abfurdity in this, it only 
proves that the Go‘pel teaches the divine unity fo decifively as 
to force every Chriltian to acknowlege it, however inconfiltent 
with his other opinions his acknowledgment of it may be.’ 


Dr. Price does not perceive, perhaps, that the argument may 
be converted with egual force ; though we allow that there is 
an ingenuity in pointing it which renders it very ftriking. 

In the fabfequent diicourfes he explains, with remarkable 
perfpicwity and precifion, the fentiments of the different fects, 
and that middle path to which his own opinions lead. The 
great foundation of the different fects of Chriftians is truly 
not a variation 1m the facts, but in the explanations; not in 
things revealed, -but in the manner of accounting for them. 
The chief fubjeéts of the difference refpeé the nature of the 
Deity ; the nature and dignity of Chrift; the fall of man, 
and its confequences; and the nature and effect of Chrift’s 


interpofition. 

‘ The third fcheme,’ which Dr. Price thinks comes neareft 
to the truth, * agrees with the fcheme lait {tated (the Socinijan) 
im all that relates to the nature of the Deity, and the confe- 
quences of the fall ; and alfo, in rejecting the doctrines of ab- 
_ tolute predeftination, particularly redemption, irreftible grace, 

and juilification by faith only. It differs from it principally on 
the two laft of the four points I have mentioned ; and I have 
called it the middle fcheme, becaufe, on thefe two points, it 
neither carries our fentiments fo high as Athanafianifm and Cal- 
vinifm, nor finks them fo low as Socinianifm. It makes Chrift 
more than a human being; his character more than that of a 
yeformer; and our falvation by him more than a mere convey- 
ance of benefits. It teaches that Chrift defcended to this earth 
from a ftate of pre-exiftent dignity ; that he was in the begin- 
ving with God, and that by him God made this world ; and 
that by a humiliation of himfelf, which has no parallel,. nat by 
oie i Dae Bs ee — , : which 
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qwhich he has exhibited an example of benevolence that paffes 
knowlege, he took on him flefh and blood, and paffed through 
human !ife, enduring all its forrows in ordet to fave and blefs 
a finful race. By delivering himfelf up to death he atquired 
the power of delivering us from death. By offering himfelf a 
facrifice on the crofs he vindicated the honour of thofe laws 
which finners had broken, and rendered the exercife of fa- 
your to them confiftent with the holinefs and wifdom of 
God’s government; and by his refurreétion from the dead, he 
proved the efficacy and acceptablenefs of his facrifice. In a 
word, according to this fcheme, Chrift not only declared but 
obtained the availablenefs of repentance to pardon; and be- 
came, by his interpofition, not only the conveyer, but the au- 
thor and the means of our future immortality. This was a 
fervice fo. great, that no meaner agent could be equal fo it; 
and, in confequence of it, offers of full favour are made to all; 
no human being will be excluded from falvation except through 
his own fault ; and every truly virtuous man from the beginning 
to the end of time (be his country or his religion what it will) 
is made fure of being raifed from death, and made happy for 
ever, It is neceflary to add, that in all this the Supreme-Deity, 
according ro the fame principles, is to be confidered as the firtt 
caufe, and Chrilt as his gift to fallen man; and as acting under 
that eternal and felf-exiitent being, compared with whom, no 
other being is either great or good ; and of whom, and through 
whom, and to whom, are all things,” 


This difplay of the fentiments of different fects is concluded 
with fome general reflections; the moft ftriking are thofe on 
the very near approach, in fome points, between the Socinian 
and Athanafian fcheme, and the exhortation againft offering 
prayers to any being but God. The laft fubje&t, which would 
alone require a remark, has been fufficiently explained in our 
review of Dr. Prieftley’s Hiftory. 

The fourth and fifth Sermons are in fupport of Dr. Price’s 
particular opinion, relating to the pre-exiftence and dignity 
of Chriit; and to his charaéter as a Saviour of the world. 
The argaments are clear and forcible ; but we think that thofe 
which are adduced to raife Chrift above the nature of man, 
might be carried farther, and prove more than the author is 
willing tq allow. 

The other Sermons in this volume are of a moral and mif- 
cellaneous kind; on the Security and Happinefs of a virtuous 
Courfe, the Goodeek of God, and the Refurrection of La- 
zarus. 

In the two fcrmer difcourfes we equally admire the perfpi- 
cuity and the force in which the Chriftian is led to virtue, and 
deterred from vice. Dr. Price is well acquainted with the 


feoman heart, and attacks it with fuccefs, where the paffions 
ae ae ? can 
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can make Jeaft refiftance. In his diffuafive from fin, it is a2 
beautiful and juft obfervation, that all the pleafures which it 
affords, arife from the remains of fome good principle. The 
debauché enjoys nothing like happinefs, but from fome re- 
mains of .the tender and focial feelings: the covetous man, 
from the femblance of prudence and frugality with which he 
covers his avarice, and which he had learnt to love as virtues, 
before they degenerated into vice. 

The Sermon on the Goodnefs of God, is rather of a me- 
taphyfical nature, though ftrictly connected with morals. It 
explains very properly the natare of his goodnefs, the origin 
of evil, and its neceflity in a world circumftanced as that in 
which we live, En the fecond part of the difcourfe, Dr. Price 
fill farther elucidates the fubjeé&t, checks unreafonable eX- 
pectations, and applies this doctrine to practice. 

In the Sermon on the Refurreétion of Lazarus, our author 
explains the reafons why this miracle is related only by faint 
John; and expatiates, at fome length, on the circumftances 
of the event. In this part he is too minute; and the little 
circumftances which he details, and attempts to explain, may 
probably raife a fneer in the face of the infidel, which Dr. 
Price in his general ftyle and manner could not provoke. It 
is of more importance to point out the confequences of this 
event; for it feems to have been one of thofe miracles which 
particularly excited the virulence of our Saviour’s enemies, to 
be fatisfied only by his death. This our author has done with 
great propriety. 

We cannot conclude this account without obferving that we 
have perufed thefe Sermons with great pleafure. They will 
add to the credit of the author, and affift the caufe of Chrif- 
tianity ; they will confirm the doubting Chriftian, and confole 
the timid mind, hefitating in a temporary, and, as he fears, 
a criminal fufpenfe, amid contending polemics. 





Scdudtion: a Comedy. As it is performed at the Theatre-Royal 
in Drury-Lane. By T. Holcroft. 8vo. 15. 6d. Robinfons, 


cy BE readers of the SpeCtator muft recolle& the trunk- 

maker, who, feated in the upper gallery, is faid to have 
exprefled his applaufe by loud knocks on the fides of the houfe, 
er the benches, If the approbation of the anditors was juftly 
beftowed, he would fometimes confirm it by a fingle ftroke. 
From oxr upper regions, we are often in a fimilar fituation ; 
and should now ratify the applaufes of the theatre by a fingle 
word, if we wifhed not to introduce our author into tlre clofet. 
if on thie fage, he received unmingled approbation, by a 
{uc 
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_facceflion of interefting and entertaining fcenes, im the clofec 
it will be confirmed by the cooler judgment of the reader, who, 
will find the parts connected with great ‘kill; and the mind 
fixed on one great end, the expofure of a defigning feducer, 
by means conducted with fo much intricacy as to excite atten- 
tion without diftracting it by numerous coatrivances, or by 
{chemes difficult to comprehend. 

Lord Morden is a fafhionable hufband, tired of a wife 
fondly attached to him, and immerfed in the gaieties of the 
polite world, without feeling any real fatisfa@ion from them. 
In this fituation, the attentions of fir Frederic Fathion to, 
lady Morden excite his jealoufy: lady Morden, feemingly 
weary of endeavouring to fix the heart of a volatile hufband, 
meets fir Frederic’s advances, and increafes her hufband’s 
mifery. The lady is, however, virtuous, and contrives to 
keep even the taint of flander far diftant from her charaéter, 
by allowing of her brother’s conftant attention in the difguife 
of afootman. ‘The pleafantry of this comedy depends much 
on Gabriel, who, with an affected fimplicity, and real fhrewd- 
nefs, alarms the hufband, engages with fir Frederic, and, 
under the pretence of affitting, artfully counteraéts his defigns. 
Gabriel is more clofely connected with the ftory by his ap- 
‘pearing to be the lover of Harriet, to whom fir Frederic had 
given a marriage-contract, with a large penalty, in cafe of 
non-performance. Harriet, in difguife, recovers the bond ; 
the knight is kept in continual alarm by the occafional ap- 
pearance of the bailiffs; and this incident is of much ufe 
in the denouement. But, as the character of a fafhionable 
intriguer could not be properly filled by a fingle. objec; 
while fir Frederic is attached to lady Morden, he is contriving 
an elopement with Emily, the daughter of the very refpe&- 
able guardian of lord Morden, and the heirefs of an. inde- 
pendent fortune. Emily appears to have carried on her de- 
figns, in concert with lady Morden, more effectually to efcape 
the feducer. We need not add, that lord Morden having fe- 
cured the treafure which he had apparently loft, learns to value 
it_properly. 

Thefe different plots are intimately cannected, tend to one 
point, and are carried on without any confufion. The unity 
of defign, of place, and time, are preferved very rigidly ; 
and they have fo little influence in leflening the entertainment, 
that we recollect them only when we enquire into the fources 
of our pleafure, and the intereit which we feel in the coinci- 
dence of the different defigns. We have fcarcely feen a play 
fo various, and yet fo fingle; fo entertaining, without flaze- 
trick, mechanical contrivance, or the broad humour which 
Ought to be confined to farce. After a very careful. confider- 
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‘ation, we fee fo little to blame, that we fhall not engage in 
enumerating errors. It may at leaft be obferved, that the 
fentence of our author’s poetical juftice is perhaps too lenient. 
The expofure fhould have been more public, and the contempt 
more general. 

We thall give a fpecimen of this very entertaining comedy : 
our readers will fufficiently underftand it. In faé&, Gabriel 
had ‘already given the letter; and the fcene occurs almoft 
at the moment when every thing was prepared to over- 
whelm the feducer, and his confederate Mrs. Modely, with 
ridicule. 

© Scene III, Gabriel, Sir Frederic. 

* Gabriel. [peeping after lord Morden and the General] Come, 
mun !—Your worfhip, come! 

* Sir Frederic. Are they gone? 

* Gab. Ees. 

* Sir Fred. Well, what haft thou done ?—Where is Harriet? 

* Gab. Oh, I ha’ her fafe. 

* Sir Fred. Thou! 

* Gab. Ees, mun—for, when the bailiffs found out a wor 
2 woman, they wur parfitly ravenous ! | 

* Sir Fred. And let her go? 

* Gab. Ees. 

* Sir Fred. S’death ! 

* Gab. But I fecured her. 

* Sir Fred. Secured! Impoffible ! How ? 

* Gab. Nay, never do you mind how—I tell’ce, I ha’ her fafe. 

Sir Fred. But where are the bailiffs ? 

Gab. In this houfe. 

Sir Fred. The devil they are ! 

Gab. Ees, they be—waiting for your worfhip. 

Sir Fred. Death and deftrudtion ! 

Gad. But what o’that? I a’got the contraét, mun, 

Sir Fred. Haft thou? 

* Gab. Ees, here it is. 

* Sir Fred. Precious fellow! I could wortthip thee !--Giveit mei 

* Gab. (putting his hand behind bim.] Nay, hold there !— 
I wanna do that. : 

* Sir Fred. Won’t ! 

* Gab. No—I wunna. 

* Sir Fred. Pfhaw! make no words, but deliver it—and, 
here—here is— 

* Gab. Nay, pat up your paper, for I wunna part wi’ mines 

* Sir Fred. S’death, fellow ! 

¢ Gab. Nay, be mild tempered—ftand where you be; for 
an you ftir another ftep, I’ll call the bailiffs. 

* Sir Fred. {afde| Cunning fcoundrel !—He has me in his 
power, 
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power, and time preffes.—Well, Gabriel, be faithful, and, 
depend on’t, 1’1]l make thee a clever fellow. 

‘¢ Gab. Why, ecod, I think I am like a Monmouth-ftreet 
eoat—ready made. 

‘ Sir Fred. Thou remembereft the inftruCtions I gave thee? 
Gad. Parfitly. , 
Sir Fred. The chaife is to wait at the corner of the ftreet. 

‘ Gab. Ees. 

‘ Sir Fred. Thou art to convey Emily’s bandbox away pri- 
vately; and, if any queitions are afked, to fay it is lady 
Morden’s. 

‘ Gab, Ees. 

‘ Sir Fred. Haft thou taken care of the fetter I gave thee? 

‘ Gab. Care! Ees, ees; I a’ ta’en good care on’t. 

‘ Sir Fred. Obferve, thou art to deliver it to lady Morden, 
half an hour after we are departed. 

Gaé. Half an hour before you are departed. 

Sir Fred. Zounds! No, half an hour after, man. 
Gab. Oh! Ees, ees; half an hour after. 

Sir Fred. Now begone. 

Gab. But—but, how will your worthip get by the bailiffs » 
Sir Fred. S’death, that’s true !—lIs there no difguife ? 
Gab. Why—ees—there be a long great-coat i’th’ hall. 
Sir Fred. Aye, true!—Bring it me. 

Gab. Nay, nay—I’ll put it on firft, and let ’em fee me 
—fo, then, when they fee you, they’ll think it be I— | 
‘ Sir Fred. Excellent! Where are lord Morden and the 

General ? 

‘ Gab. I’th’ t’other chamber. 

* Sir Fred. Unlucky! I with they were any where elfe. 

‘ Gab. Oh !—an that be all, Pll foon make ’em budge. 

Sir Fred. How? 

* Gab. Nay !—Lord, you’re fo quifitive!—I tell you Pi 
do’t—1’ll faunter thro’ this door, lock it, and fend ’em pack- 
ing thro’ t’other. 

‘ Sir Fred. Thou are the prince of plotters—Away, be 
vigilant, 

‘ Gab. Oh! never do you fear me! 

[ Goes into the antichamber.}’ 
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Thoughts on the Education of Daughters: with Reflections on 
Female Condué, in the more important Duties of Life. By 
Mary Wollftonecraft. Smail 8vo. 25. fewed. Johnfon. 


"THESE Thoughts are concife, and fometimes defuJtory : 
they are occafionally trite, and perhaps, in a few in. 


Stances, erroneous; but, in general, they are clear, judicious, 
and 
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and correé&t, The mind of the author appears to-have profited 
by obfervation, and a habit of reflection: it feems both well 
informed, and well regulated. zi 

The paflage which we have diftinguifhed, in the following 
quotation, fhews a little too much refinemerit: in the eye of 
the moralift, every kind of diflimulation may be equally faulty ; 
but there are many ladies who occafionally add a blufh to their 
cheeks, though they would not employ artifice’ on any other 
fubject. 

« —The red takes off from the expreflion of the counte- 
mance, and the beautiful glow which modefty, affeétation, or 
any other emotion of the mind, gives, can never be feen. It 
is not “* a mind-illumined face.” <‘* The body does not 
charm, becaufe the mind is feen,”’ but juft the contrary ; and 
if caught by it a man marries a woman thus difguifed, he 
may chance not to be fatisfied with her real perfon. A made- 
up face may ftrike vifitors, but will certainly difguft dometftic 
friends. And one obvious inference is drawn, truth is not ex- 
pected to govern the inhabitant of fo artificial. a form. The falfe 
life with which rouge animates the eyes, is not of the moft 
delicate kind; nor does a woman’s drefling herfelf in a way 
to attract languifhing glances, give us the moft advantageous 
opinion of the purity of her mind.’ 


We hall fele& another paragraph, as a Jeffon to our fair 
readers. 

« No employment of the mind is a fufficient excufe for neg- 
leéting domeftic duties, and I cannot conceive that they are 
incompatible. A woman may fit herfelf, to be the companion 
and friend of a man of fenfe, and yet know how to take care 
of his family.’ 

There is one other paflage, which we muft prefetve for its 
joftnefs and propriety ; we think this little book will then want 
no farther defcription, and perhaps no better recommendation. 


¢ It is refle€tion which forms habits, and fixes principles 
indelibly on the heart; without it the mind is like a wreck 
drifted about by every fquall. The paflion that we think mot 
of; will foon rival all the reft; it is then in our power, this 
way, to ftrengthen our good difpofitions, and in fome mea- 
fure to eftablifh a character, which will not depend on every 
accidental impulfe. ‘To be convinced of truths, and yet not 
to feel or at up to them, 1s a common thing. Prefent plea- 
fure drives all before it, and adverfity is mercifully fent to 
force us to think.’ 
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(Continued from p. 217.) 


7 E have pointed out the difcoveries in zoology and botany, 

which have lately occurred tous: there are fome others, 

in different departments of natural knowledge, which {till remain, 

and may be probably interefting to our readetss We fhall firit 

mention thofe fubftances whi ch have fearcely been fubjected to 

artificial examination, and then proceed to others, which become 

ufeful and important, in cénfequence only of chemical expe- 
riments. 

The firft fubftance that we fhall defcribe is, the adamiantine 
fpar ; it is brought from China and India, and is yet litle 
known. It is of the filiceous genus ; and in Mr. Kirwan’s Ele- 
ments fhould be arr anged next ro the emerald ; tor it contains flint, 
argil, magnefia, &c. in different proportions. It eryflallizes 
in prifms of tix fides, the angles of which are of 120 degrees. It 
breaks clean, with its fides rifing at right angles from the bafes 
Sometimes, on its fides there are tranverte ttrie, like rock cryftala 
Its ftructure is foliated, like the fpars, and the lamina appear to 
be applied regularly to each other. The adamantine fpar is 
fomewhat harder than rock cryftal ; and its fpecifie gravity is 
faid to be 38,732. In a common porcelain kilh it neither melt- 
ed nor burned, This fubftance is not one of the rock ane 
for thefe are not foliated, are of a lefs fpecific gravity (26,300) 
their prifims are terminated by pyramids of fix fides, and they ate 
lefs hard. Ir refembles the emerald in its cryftal and hardnefs : 
the latter is not foliated, the inclination of the angles cu breake 
ing 1s nearly the fame in both. The emerald; however, is of lefs 
{pecific gravity (27,755.)—We hope that this fubftance will be 
more accurately examined, 

The faturnite, which Mr. Kirwan has dittinguiflied b ry a fe- 

arate feclion, has been more carefully examihed, according to 
fi defire. It one ears to be a thats ot metals, of which lead forms 
more than +4 4 copper above 7%, Irom 7§, 5 it contains alfua 
little filver and a large proportion of fulphurs It may not be 
impropet to add, in this place, that lead has been found in France 
as well as Sweden mineralized, by means of the phofphor:e acid. 
The goofe-dung ore; of which Mr, Kirwan gives an wucertain 
account, owes ‘much of its peculiar appearance to the prefence 
of mercury: 

Iron, wrovght 3 in appearance by the hands of man, his been 
found at a valt depths in beds of piaiiter in France : the plaitter 
is a felenite; and undoubtedly not a primevalearth, T he mott 
furprifing circumstance is the depth; which is fuid to have been 
from fixty to eighty feer. If the juftances of man’s power overa 
very refractory metal are carried back fo farg the laft year can fu ira 
nifh an additional attainment, viz. the actual manufacture of 
tina. This metal we know was imperfectly fuled by Lewis, Shacd - 
graf, Macquer, and Beauine, It was fufed more completely, and 
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in larger mafles, by the baron de Sickingen, who had melted large 
mafles, and formed it into fheets. M. Achard melted it with 
pure air, afterwards with arfenic ; and M. Morveau with the 
arfenical falt. Meff. Crell and Kohl melted it by the affiftance 
of the fparry fluor. Mefl. D’Aumi, Tillet, Lavoifier, le Duc 
d’Aumont, and l’Abbé Rouchon -have melted it in different 
ways peculiar to themfelves : the laft worked it into mirrors for 
telefcopes. 

M. Chabanon, profeffor of philofophy and chemiftry in Spain, 
has, however, fucceeded better than any other. He melts it in 
large mafles, and works it like goldor filver. It is very flexible, 
and may be welded like iron : many utenfils have been made of 
it by M. Janeti in Paris, worked as elegantly as thofe of filver. 
The reliefs are beautifully finifhed. There ts an ewer made of 
this metal, fwelled in the body and contracted in the neck hkea 
filver one. The part which was not polifled looked Slike filver ; 
and that which was polifhed feemed more blue than filver, and 
more white than iron. Inthis ftate platina is very foft and flex- 
ible ; but M. Chabanon tempers it, and reftores its original hard- 
nefs: its fpecific gravity, when pure, to that of water is as twenty- 
four toone. There are many reafons to expect numerous ad- 
vantages, in various arts, from this metal ; and we have now 
only reafon to wifh, that the Spanifh court may recall the abfurd 
prohibition againft working the mines of platina, or that this me- 
tal may be found where the laws are more liberal. The Spaniards 
were originally afraid that gold might be fecurely adulterated by 
platina, as it approached fo near to gold, in fpecific gravity ; but 
Dr. Lewis clearly fhowed, fome years fince, that this adulter- 
ation, in any dangerous extent, was impracticable without an 
tmmediate difcovery from the obvious properties. [t ought, how- 
ever, to be remarked, that we have f{carcely received any platina 
but what has been amalgamated with quick-filver for the purpofe 
of extracting gold from it; and this may have influenced Dr. 
Lewis’s experiments. We fhould fufpeét M, Chabanon’s method 
of fufing it to be by means of zinc ; and that his method of tem- 
pering it, is by fuch.a degree of heat as will evaporate the zinc, 
or burn it. This may be cafily effected : and the colour leads us 
to think that this is the cafe; for Bergman tells us that pure 
platina is as white as filver, and it is well known that ai// the zine 
cannet be feparated by heat. It remains only to be afcertained, 
whether this extraordinary {pecific gravity was difcovered on the 
manufactured vellel or the pure mais. 

There are fome other.faéts, which we have cbferved, that be- 
come interefting, in confequence of chemical experiments. The 
difcovery of numerous acids, and the great, as well as the ex- 
tenfive influence of the principle of acidity, has occafioned fome 
terrors among well informed philofophers leit we may increafe 
the number of chemical bodies without end, and confufe our- 
felves by the refults of our own labours, It may be obferved, at 
this time, that, if it be an extreme; it is on the fafeft fide. = 
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elder chemifts formed genera, before they had examined indi- 
viduals, and much confufion arofe from their referring arbitrari- 
ly any new body to a known priticiple. In their compofitions 
they followed a different plan, and gave toeach product'a new 
name according to the procefs by which it was proctiréd. In 
fubfequent periods; thefe methods were confequently brought td 
a fair trial ; and we. have found, that lefs confufion has arifen 
from the latter than the former. A fhort table of fynonynis has 
effectually affitted us, in one part of the fubje‘t; while in the 
other, the work is not only to be again begun, but it commences 
with prepofletfions unfavourable to fuccefs. The great variety of 
acids, which has almoft brought us back to the fancies of fome 
philofophers, that this principle is an univerfal one (and ine 
deed it might have done fo, had we not known better what that 
principle was); is now to be reinforced with two new onés, viz. 
the acid of gali-nuts and the effential acid of barberries. We thal 
relate what has been done on thefe fubjects, and anxioufly point 
out, as we have always-done; the agreement or difacreement of 
the new difcoveries with what was formerly known. 

The acid of gall-nuts we received with peculiar pleafure, be- 
caufe it contributed to eftablifh very ftrongly the union between 
acidity and aftringency, which we early pointed out, ‘ds contri- 
buting to explain various and important facts ; it was one of the 
lateit difcoveries alfo of Scheele. He found a peculiar fediment de- 
pofited by galls infufed in lime-water: it was cryftalline, and of 
an acid tafte ; precipitating falt of fteel, of a black colours He 
procured the real {alt from an infufion of galls in commoti water; 
by depofition only, after it ftood fome months. It was oily, and 
he could: not; fo far feparate the oil as to procure the falt- of a 
white colour: the prefence of a large proportion of oil was evinced 
alfo, by its diffulving more éafily in fpirit of wine than in water, 
It burnt freely ; and even though fublimed, fo as to. be white, 
when it refembled in tafte and fmell the acid of benzoin, it pre- 
cipitated metals with their peculiar colours, ah operation which 
cannot depend on the abforption of their acid, but on giving them 
a proportion of phlogifton; which renders them unfit to be any 
longer fufpended by the refpective menftrua. By diftillation 4 
fublimate like the former comes over, atid this fhows that the acid 
exifts entire in the galls, and is orily feparated by the flow gradual 
fermentation by which it is depofited: but in that ftate it is 
prevented from cryfiallizing by the mucilaginous, perhaps by 
the oily, matter which it contains. From the experiments before 
us, it is not eafy to afcertain the nature of this fale: the ip 
flammable matter adheres to it very flrongly; and feems to difguifé 
it very effectuallys From analogy only we can conjecture, that 
it refemblés, and is probably the fame with falt of wood-forrel; or 
oxalyne lime ; for this we have obferved, in page 59 and 60 of 
our prefent volume, is the falt of altringent fubflances, pasticu- 
larly of the oak-bark. | 
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The acid of barberries is examined in M. Creil’s chemical An- 
nals, by M. Hoffmann, an apothecary at Leer. The juice was 
fermented, diftilled, and the refidue cryftallized. From eighty- 
one ounces of juice, nine drachms two {cruples of the effential falt 
was procured. The acid prepared for cryftallization, like the 
acid of lemons, would not, however, cryftallize ; when the evapora- 
tion was carried farther, a little vitriolated tartar was depofited ; 
and the liquor appeared, in its general properties, to refemble the 
faccharine acid. When deplogitticated with the affiftance of {pi- 
rit of nitre, he obferved the true prifmatic cryftals of the acid of 
fugar ; and another part of the juice, thus treated, when faturat- 
ed with the vegetable alkali, gave cryftals refembling the effen- 
tial falt of barberries, which, therefore, very exactly refembles the 
acid of wood-forrel. This was explained in our laft laft volume, 
page 450 and 451%; and from M. Scheele’s referring the acid of 
barberries to the malaceous acid, as we then mentioned, it is pro- 
bable that thefe two acids may be the fame in different forms. The 
remainder, after the acids were feparated, our author examined, 
with the affiftance of nitrous acid, expecting, if the opinion was 
true, that the faccharine was only the nitrous acid, modified by 
phlogifton, that the reft might be alfo changed into an acid. A 
little faccharine acid appeared, probably involved with, or mak- 
ig a part of the mucilage, which remained not decompofed. But 
after this, no addition of nitrous acid would feparate any more. 
The whole that remained was refolved into air, water, and earth, 
probably of the fliaty kind, except.a few grains of felenite, oc- 
cafionally depofited in the former experiments. 


ad * * * 


The little fpace which remains muft be filled with fome 
mifcellaneous chemical information, fince we may not foon be 
able to return to this fubject, © The difputes concerning the com- 

ofiiion of water continue to be carried on with the ufual fuccefs 
of debates : each party preferves his own opinion, and defends it 
with an eagernefs proportional to the number of attacks. We 
may again refume it when it has acquired fufficient magnitude to 
fix our readers’ attention ; but fhall now obferve, that we have 
met with nothing to change our opinion, that the weight of argu- 
ment is, on the whole, in favour of Meff, Cavendifh and La- 
voificr. We have not found equally ftrong arguments in favour 
of the French chemifts* opinion on the coally matter in prefer- 
ence to phlogifton. In England, we believe, he has few if any 
difciples ; and on the continent oppofers continually arife. Very 
Yatcly, M. Sennebier of Geneva has entered the lifts againft him, 
in avery convincing memoir. Philofophers in France and Ger- 
many are now pretty generally followers of M. Morveau of 
Dijon, who adopts Lavoifier’s opinions retating to pure air, and 
combines them with the former coétrines of the phlogiftic che- 
mifts. It is the opinion which we have pretty unifermly main- 
tained and enforced in different part of our Journal, With great 
regret, 
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regret, we hear the chemical labours of the very refpectable col- 
lege at Dijon are likely to be interrupted by internal diffentfions. 
We know of no place where this fcience has been cultivated with 
more zeal and fuccefs ; and are in daily hopes of hearing that 
they are compromifed. Their new volume is publihhed, viz. that 
for 1784: the laft, even at the beginning of our undertaking, 
was too old for our notice : it would now become a ‘ tale twice 
told.’ 

We fhall finifh this mifcellaneous account, with the extract 
of a letter from Mr. Crell to M. de la Metherie. 

¢* T am overjoyed that you have appeared in public, a zealous 
partizan of the doétrine of phlogifton. I have no doubt bur that 
this doctrine may be firmly ettablifhed, and maintained againft all 
its opponents. M. Wiegleb has decompofed the ftone which Meff. 
Charpentier and Werner call the horn-fchiftus. In an ounce 
he found five drachms forty-one grains of flint, one drachm 
fifty-five grains of argil, and feventeen grains of iion. The 
quartzy fchiftus, very frequent in the high mountains of 
Europe, is a little different : with the former ingredients, in dif- 
ferent proportions, it fometimes contains chalk, magnefia, or 
both. Iam, &c. &c.” 

The reft of M. Crell’s letter contains faéts relating to the ani- 
mal ceconomy, and to elecrtcity ; but to them fome other new 
obfervations on the fame fubjeéts muft be added, and the whole 
will lead us farther than our limits will allow. They will be com- 
prized in this department of our next Number. 


Tertia Differtatio Botanica de Ruizia, Sco Auctore A, FJ. Ca- 
vanellus Hifpano Valentino. Paris. 


HE third Differtation of our laborjous and attentive author, 
has been publifhed but a few weeks, It adds greatly to 
our newly acquired riches in the botanical world. Linnzus, in 
his earlier works, fuppofed that the greateit number of fpecies 
of plants would not exceed 19,000 ;- but the elder and younger 
Linnzus publifhed defcriptions of 13,000 ; and, on a moderate 
computation, fearcely lefs than double the number, which Lin- 
nzus firft fuppofed, have been accurately deferibed, and in a man- 
ner that they. cannot again be confounded or miftaken. M. Ca- 
vanilles has confined himfelf to the clafs pps 7 ; and to 
omit no genus of this elafs, he has confulted many different herb- 
aries, held correfpondences with men of fcience in varioys fitu- 
ations. He has himfelf collected many diftercnt kinds, and ex- 
ecuted the drawings with which his differtations are adorned, 
‘l hefe are not lefs beautiful than exact, 
In the third differtation, he deferibes thirteen genera, viz: the 
ruizia, affonia, dombeya, pentapete, malvavifco, pavonia, hi- 
bifco, lagana, cienfuegolia, guaribea, pachira, hugonia, and 
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The fir, fecond, third, fixth, eighth, and ninth, ate the only 
new genera in this difiertation. The flowers of the ruizia are poly - 
petalous : it refembles the malva of Linnzus; contains four 
fpecies which rank among the fhrubs $f India. The affonia is a 
“a of India alfo: its flowers are, as ufual, polypetalous, and it re- 
fembles moft the pentapete, The dombeya i is a fimilar plant, and 

its {pecies, which are eleven in number, are fometimes among the 

fhrubs, fometimes among the trees of India. The pavonia con- 
tains fourteen fpecies ; they are chiefly plants, and refemble the 
quatonia and urena of Linnzus, T he laguna refembles in habit 
the pavonia, and contains but one fpecies. Of the cienfuegofia 
there is alfo but one fpecies, not very unlike the hybifcus of 
Linneus. 

Our limits will not allow us to enlarge even on the natural ge- 
neric characters. of each new genus, ilill lefs to enumerate the 
different fpecies : they are ninety-feven in number. . 

The greater number of the plants defcribed are engraved. The 
drawings, as we have obferved, are executed by himfelf ; and 
the engraver has followed them with great exactnefs, and great 
elegance. This differtation i is adorned with thirty-nine plates. 
On the whole, it is an elegant and an inftruétive work ; the abbé 
has added greatly to botanical knowledge, and we have reafon to 
expect ftill farther information trom him. 


= 
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HE-fecond book of this work concludes with the defcrip- 
tion of the ifland of Formofa, anda relation of the dread- 
ful difafter which befel that ifland in 1782, a narrative written 
on the fpot, and fent to M. Bertin. Thethird book {peaks of tri- 
butary flates, fuch as the Corea, ‘Tong-King, Cochin-China, 
Thibet, and feveral iflands. There are few towns in Tong-King 
which does not contain at leaft one temple, dedicated to Confucius. 
Ghey place the ftatue of this philofopher, furrounded by thofe 
of his difciples, whom they regard as fo many demi-gods, in the 
moft honourable part of the temple. ‘The disciples all have an 
attitude, characteriftic of the refpect and veneration ‘in which they 
held their mafter. The mavittrates affemble, at the change and 
full of the moon, and there offer a finall facrifice, which confitts 
in placing prefents on the altar, burning perfumes, and making 
genuflections. The adoration of the literati tou ards this philofo- 
pher is carried fiill farther, and degenerates rather into idolatry ; 
fince, at certain feafons, as the two equinoxcs, they offer him 
facrifices in ‘the manner of the pagans, and immolate animals. 
Thus does veneration, which was originally juft and wife, intro- 
duce the worfhip of idols ; but it is fingular enough, that the ido- 
lators of Tong-King fh ould be the literati and the philofophers. 


The fourth book contains the natural hiftory of China. The’ 
provinces of this great empire vary in their productions according: 
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to their latitude. The cold is fevere at Pekin, and the heat ex- 
ceive in the other provinces ; the air, in general, is healthy, and 
men live to be very old. 

The mountains of China are faid to contain mines of iron, tin, 
copper, quick-filver, filver, and gold. Prudent and political views 
have long prevented the opening of the latter. The enlightened 
chiefs of the firft dynatties knew, that imaginary and faétitious 
wealth was not the bafis of profperity ; they dreaded the difco- 
vering fources of Juxury, and leading the people to neglect the na- 
tural riches of the foil, by applying themfelves to other labours 
than thofe of agriculture. “The wifdom and knowlege of the 
Chinefe, in profiting by the advantageous fituation of their rivers 
and lakes are worthy admiration. One of the moft famous works 
of this kind 1s the celebrated canal, cailed by them the royal canal, 
fix hundred leagues in length, which reaches from Canton to 
Pekin, and communicates with both the northern and fouthern 
provinces. In this a great number of other canals terminate, 
which extend up the country, and pafs by the cities, towns, and 
neighbouring boroughs. 

The population or this empire is indeed immenfe ; and, from 
the moft circumftantial and careful calculations, it may be pre- 
fumed that it amounts to near two hundred millions ; that is to 
fay, China contains nearly as many people as all Europe: the 
latter, however, has one advantage which the former wants, a 
fecurity from famine: fituated in the remote and fartheft pare of 
Afia, and furroundcd by barbarous nations, China 1s obliged to 
find fubfittence for its innumerable inhabitants in itfelf. This 
has always been one great object of the public adminiitratson. 
Granaries, and corn magazines are eftablifhed in all towns of an 
magnitude, for the relief of the people in times of fearcity ; but 
the delays of form often prevent its coming foon enough. When 
the harvett fails in one province, before the mandarines, who go- 
vern it, have fent their memorials to court, and before they have 
pafied through all the offices, previous to their coming to the 
emperor, who mutt afterwards affemble the great and inferior 
tribunals, and appoint commiffaries for thofe provinces, the peo- 
ple are perifhing by thoufands. 

Various fpecies of fonorous ftones are found in China, of 
which the Chinefe have compofed 2 mufical inftrument, the mott 
ancient and moft efteemed among them, which they call frag. 
The blackeft fpecies of thefe {tones are the moft fonorous. It ap- 
pears the Romans were acquainted with a fonorous flone ; Pliny 
fays that the {tone called chalcophonos, or brafs-founding, is black ; 
Chalcophouos nigra eft, fed illifa ari tinnitum reddit. Our chemifts 
have at length found the fecret of making from black marble, the 
inffrument king, almoft as fonorous as thofe of China. 

Oranges are {aid to have been brought trom China by the Por- 
tuguele. It is afferted that the firft orange tree, and from which 
all the others in Europe have been produced, is ftill preferved at 
Lifbon, in the houfe of the count de $. Laurent, ‘The Chinefe 
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a fmall kind of a lemon, yellow within, and fweet, which they 
eat with the kin, as we fometimes do apples in Europe. 

It has been affirmed that the Chinele leave part of their land un- 
cultivated; they, however, cultivate the verv bottom of the wa- 
ters: the foil of their lakes, ponds, andrivulets, yield them a harveit 
unknown among us. Their induftrious activity has found re- 
fources in a great number of aquatic plants, feveral of which are 
accq.nted dainties at the beft Chinefe tables. The government, 
to encourage and fet an example to the people, have taken care 
to plant the ponds, and other common waters which appertain to 

the flate ; and the emperor himfelf has ordered his canals to be 

thus planted, The flawers and verdure of thefe ufeful plants al- 
moft cover the water which fall from the two immenfe cafcades in 
the centre ot Pekin, over which there 1 is a public bridge, whence 
the magnificent gardens of the emperor’s palace may be feen. 

One of the extraordinary productions of China is the tallow- 
tree, which is about the height of our cherry trees ; its fruit is 
contained ina fkin, which has three {pherical divifions, that open, 
when it is ripe, and yield three white kernels of the fize of a {mall 
hazel nut. It isthe fkin of thefe nuts which poffeffes all the qua- 
lities of fuet ; the colour, fmell, and fubftance are exacily the 
fame. The Chinefe melt, and make candles from it, mixing only 
a fmall quantity of linfeed oil, to foften and render it milder : 
had they the art of purifying it, as we purity tallow in Europe, 
their candles would not be inferior to our’s. The Chinefe collect 
a wax, very fuperior to that of bees, which is produced by {mall 
infeéis, that depofit it ina Ipecies of tree, proper for their nourifi- 
ment. ‘The varnifh-tree is fi11] more precious. It has long been 
fuppofed the celebrated Chinefe varnifh was a compofition,. of 
which they alone poflefled the fecret ; at prefent, it is known they 
are indebted to nature and their climate for this fubtlance which 
gives fo much luitre to many of their manutactures. It is, in 
fact, a kind of red gum, which drops from certain trees, and is 
a ftrong poifon, fince the people who colleét it can only defend 
themfelves from its deftruétive vapours by the ufe of preferva- 
tives, and many precautions. 

The many cutious circumftances related concerning tea, one 
of the moft precious productions of China, mutt be read in the 
work itielf ; we fhall only relate une remarkable particular. The 
tea-tree, or fhrub, often grows on the fides of mountains, and 
among rocky clifts, to come at which is frequently dangerous, 
and fometimes impracticable, The Chinefe, that they may ga- 
ther the leaves, make ufe of a firgular flratagem. Thefe decli- 
vities are often the habitation of troops of monkey ys, Whom they 
mow at, mock, and irritate, till the animals,’ to revenge them+ 
felves, break off the branches, and flower them down on their 
sahakere-s 3; which branches the Chinefe afterwards itrip of their 
leaves, 

In tpeaking of the culture of trees, plants, and flowers, which 
embellith the Chincfe gardens, theauthor informs us, their garden- 
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ers have the fecrct of reducing trees and fhrubs of all kinds to a 

dwarfith fpecies. The mithonaries affure us they have feen pines 

and cedars, forty years old, no more than two fect high, yet pro- 
ortionate in trunk, branches, and leaves. 

The moft extraordinary of the animals of China, is that which 
refembles the rat, but which is of the fize of the elephant. lis 
haunts are in obfcure caverns, and it carefuily avoids the light. 
It fupplies an ivory as white as that of the elephant, but which 
does not {plit, and is more eafily worked. 

One of the moit beautiful birds of this country, if not of the 
whole world, is the golden pheatanr ; as remarkable for the 
beautiful proportigns of its body, as for the brilliancy, Vivacity, 
and variety of ics colours, A bright red and yellow fhade its 
wings and tail, and it bears a fuperb tuft on its head. The flefh 
of this bird is more delicate than that of the European pheafant. 

The moft fingular of their fifh is that mentioned by the cmpe- 
ror Kieh-long, in his panegyric on Moukdens This animal ap- 
pears to be only half a tifh; it 1s flat, and, in form, refembles the 
fole of a fhoe ; its fcales are fine, its colour dark ; it has only 
one eye, and has fcales and fins ouly on one fide fo that it 
canpot {wim fingle, but muft join itlelf with its companion, and 
the two thus united feem to form but one animal. 

In the forefts of Tartary, north of the great wall, a fpecies of 
flying fox is found : the wings are nothing more than thin mem- 
branes, which extending from one foot to the other terminate at 
the tail, and the animal can fly only from a high tree to a lower, 
he cannot mount. 

China contains a precious animal which, though common 
enough there, is found no where elfe ; it is the mufk-dcer, the 
perfume of whichis perfect. The bag which contains the mufk 
is clofed by a very thin ikin, and covered by fine hair. The flefh 
of this roe-buck is good to eat, and is ferved at the moft delicate 
tables. The female has no mufk, or, at leaft, what fhe has is 
without odour. This animal ufually feeds on ferpents, for though 
the ferpents here are enormous, the mufk-deer finds no trouble 
in killing them; they being fo ftupified by the fcent of the mufk, 
as to remain motionlefs. 

The handiomeft quadruped of China is a flag, which never 
grows larger than a common dog. Mandarines and princes 
purchafe them at a dear yate, and keepthem as curiofities in their 
yurdens. They have another fpecies exceedingly large, which 
they call the horfe-flag. 

‘The Chinefe horfes have neither the beauty, ftrength, nor fpeed 
of ours, nor do the inhabitants know how to break them: they are 
obliged to geld them, after which they become gentle and tami- 
ar. The military horfes are fo timid, as to fly at the neighing 
of their Tartarian brethren, and this timidity is charaBeriffic of 
their riders ; it is not therefore aftonifhing that the Chinefe have 
been fo often conquered by the Tartars. 

A fpecies of tyger, without tail and with the body of a dog, is 
found in China ; this of all animals is faid co be the mott feroci- 
ous 
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ous and fwift : but the Chinefe have lately found a method of -de- 
ftroyingthem. They affemble towards evening, and, enclofed b 
a ftrong palifade, imitate the cry of the tyger, which brings to- 
gether all that are in the neighbourhood, and while the tygers 
endeavour to root up the palifading, the Chinefe kill them with 
their arrows. 

The fecond part of this valuable work, in which the govern- 
ment, thanners, and cuftoms of the Chinefe are defcribed, we 
fhall endeavour to give fome account of, in a future Number, if 
our numerous engagements to the public will permit. 





r,s 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
wr Vv PN ET -Y. 


The Benefit of early Infrudtion in Religion, illuffrated and evinced: 
in a Sermon, preached at 8teThomas’s, January 1, 1787, for the 
Benefit of the Charity-School in Gravel-Lane, Southwarke By 
Abraham Rees, D. Ds. FLR.S. 8v0o. 6d. Cadell. 


HIS is a clear, corre&, and judicious difcourfe, from Pfalm 

Ixxi. 17- ‘OGod, thou haft taught me from my youth: and 
hitherto have I declared thy wondetous works.’—On the fubje& 
of early inftruction it is not eafy to advance new arguments, 
or to adorn a diicourfe with new obfervations. Dr. Rees acts 
very properly, in not aiming at refinements, or purfuing vi- 
fionary plans: he has laboured to enforce what is already 
known ; and to elucidate a common fubject, by viewing it in 
different lights. Itis a very ufeful and practical! Sermon, and 
merits our fincere commendations. 





A Sermon, in which the principal Dogtrines of the Gofpel are enu- 


merated, and the Necefity of believing them with a true Heart, 
proved. By R. Hoxfnan, A.B. 8v0. bd, 


A Letter to the Rev. Mr. R. Houfman, occafoned by his late Sermon. 
8v0o. 6d. Johnfon. 


Mr. Houfman was late of St. John’s college, Cambridge: 
we can eafily percerve of what college he is at prefent. He 
eproaches the clergy for preaching dry morality, and preferring 
fuch ufelefs trafh to heart-cheering divinity. He would have 
all the fermons which are preached contain doétrines confonant 
to the Articles of Religion and the Homilies; in fhort, in the 
language of his text, he thinks minifters fhould not avoid de- 
claring ‘ the whole council of God.’ It is impoffible that opi- 
nions can be more diftant than thofe of Mr. Houfman and Mr. 
Bretland; yet both contend for the neceffity of publicly de- 
claring the faith that is in them. To whom fhall the unlettered 
peafant then have recourfe for a decifion? or on what founda- 
tion can he determine, who is the proper interpreter of God’s 
word? We fcarcely wanted this flrong contrait to inforce the 
im- 
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impfopriety of introducing uncertain, at leaft difputed tenets, 
in the pulpit. ‘The fupporters of thefe opinions are not, how- 
ever, very numerous ; and we hope that they will not increafe. 
The author of the Letter to Mr. Houfman anfwers his ob« 
jections in many refpects, and fhows that the Liturgy of the. 
church of England is not at variance with its Articles. He 
properly reproves Mr. Houfman for fome of his doétrines, and 
difcovers both good fenfe, and a knowlege of his fubjec. 


A Charge and Sermon, together with a Confiffion of Faith, delivered 
at the Ordination of the Rev. Mr. George Birley, on Wednefiayy 
Ofober 18, 1786, at Se. Ives, Huntingdonshire. 8v0. 15 
Buckland. 


Thefe are the ufual exercifes, on the ordination of diffenting 
minifters ; and the fubje¢ts have always fome conne¢tion with 
the defign of the ceremony, or the fituation of the preachers. 
Novelty is uncommon in circumftances fo trite, and in paths 
fo beaten ; but we ought to expect an elegance of language, if 
nothing peculiarly attractive appears in the argument. Thefe 
exercifes are deficient in both refpects; and there is too great 
affectation of employing Scripture-language, and minutely 
quoting the refpective paflages on common occafions. Both from 
form and fubftance, we were led to fujpect that we had acci- 
dentally taken up a pamphlet, publifhed in the early part of 
this century. 


The Union of Love to God and Love to Man, a Sermon. By 
James Wright, A.M. 8vo. Printed at Edinburgh. 


The author tells us that this is the firft fermon preached to 
the free-mafons of Scotland, on their great anniverfary, St. 
Andrew’s day. The text is from 1 John iv. 21. ¢ And this 
commandment have we from Him, that he who loveth God, 
Joveth his brother alfo.’——The author, with great propriety and 
becoming earneftnefs, enforces the duties of love, benevolence, 
and candour. His addrefs is mild and perfuafive ; and his good 
fenfe enables him to urge his arguments with fuccefs. 

We think the following affertions are juft; nor can we allow 
that, if fome mafons are not benevolent, if others are unfaith- 
ful friends, bad citizens, or unkind hufbands, that thefe excep- 
tions can injure tke credit of the inftitution. ‘There are fome 
minds which no culture can foften, which no precept or example 
can bend from the ways of vice. 


* The beft things may no doubt be abufed in fome inftances ; 
but the principles of mafonry confidered in themfelves, are fo 
far from having the moit diftant tendency to hurt either public 
or private virtue, that, on the contrary, they have a dire@ and 
well-contrived tendency to promote both piety toward God, 
and friendfhip among men ; two things which, as I have thewn, 
cannot be feparated. No evil defign againft either the church 
or the flate, or againft the peace and good order of families, 


or 
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or of fociety, ever did, or ever could arife from the prinefples 
of mafonry.’ 

In the Addrefs to the Mafons we find a little of the jargon 
of the craft. If fecrecy bea key-ftone to keep the arch from fink- 
ing, we fhould not difapprove of it; if it be a facred ruft, to 
ward off the rude touch of an unhallowed finger, or to imprefs 
the diftant beholder with the awe diffufed around what is an- 
cient, we thould make no objection ; but it appears to be of 
hittle fervice in any view. We fhall felect fome of our author's 
obfervations in this way. 

* Amidit the fucceffive revolutions of kingdoms, and the al- 
terations of forms of government, and the many changes of 
Jaws and cuftoms, mafonry has always remained the fame, ex- 
cept in the cafe of a few improvements made upon it by the 
oo and the wife king Solomon. [Its permanency hath arifer 
rom its being built, not upon mutable and perifhable circum- 
ftances of an exterior nature, but upon fome of the beft affec- 
tions of the human heart. Piety towards God, the glorious 
maitler-builder of the univerfe, and love to mankind, are the 
two grand immoveable pillars which fupport the fabric of 
mafonry.’ 

On the whole, the defign of promoting brotherly love is 
commendable ; and our author’s execution of it does credit to 
thofe by whom he was appointed. 


Sermons, By the late Rev. Dr. James Paterfone 8v0. 65. in 
Boards. Robinfons. 


It is the lot of genius to foar above the things of this world, 
and to defpife the neceflary methods of fecuring a permanent 
ettablifhment for thofe who may furvive, when death puts a 
period to the labours of the parent or the hufband. There are 
other fituations where the fame confequences occur, without 
any charge of imprudence or inattention. The liberal pro- 
feffions do not always afford a fuitable emolument; death in- 
tervenes, and blafts, at once, the eager hopes, the fanguine 
expectations even of the fuccefsful and the careful; or unex-: 
pected accidents blight the laurels which the youthful candidate 
for public favour was, in imagination, twining rouné his brow. 
From fome of thele caufes, Dr. Paterfon’s furviving relations 
are comprlled to bring his labours forward to public view. 
While we regret the occafion, we are not difpleafed with the 
event. Thefe difcourfes dijplay a manly vein of rational piety : 
they feem to have been dictated by a fincere defire of being 


ufetul ; and they incuicate, in a forcible and perfpicucus ftyle, — 


without the affectation of mifplaced ornament, fome very whole- 
fome leffons. The fubjecis are mifcellaneous ; and it would be 
of little confequence to felect them: they chiefly relate to the 
conduct of life, and the moral duties fometimes enforced by 
the example of our bleffed Lord. 

We fhall felect a fhort fpecimen of thefe Sermons, which, 


from their good fenfe, and the clearnefs of the language, we 
| think 
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shink very well adapted to be read in families. The fpecimen 
we have chofen, to fhow the force of our author’s manner, and 
the purity of his precepts. Dr. Paterfon is addreffing himfelf 
to Chriftiaz parents, on the advantages of early piety, and the 
neceffity of inculcating proper inftructions on youthful minds. 


‘ The greateft good you can do your children is to train them 
up in the fear of God, Direct their foft and tender minds to 
the love of juftice, integrity, and humanity. At that age their 
pliable hearts eafily admit and retain any impreffion; and if, 
on your part, you are faithful in the management of their edu- 
cation, their after-lives will abundantly recompence you. En- 
deavour early to inftil good principles, and do not bewilder their 
weak judgments by propofing things beyond their capacities 3 
but let your iniftructions be conveyed in fuch an eafy and fa- 
miliar manner, that they can readily comprehend their force 
and meaning. Be at the utmott pains to infpire them with a 
love of trath and honefty, and a thorough deteftation of all 
trick and meannefs, falfhood and deceit: endeavour to make 
them bold in the truth, that the words of their mouth be ever 
the thoughts of their heart; and cultivate in them fuch an in- 
offenfive behaviour, as the moft generous fpirit of Chriftianity 
requires: then fhall you have every caufe to hope that they will 
be happy in themfelves, an honour to you, and to all who have 
any intereft in them. 

‘ But that you may fucceed, it is neceffary that you practife 
whatever you fequire of them. Without examination children 
believe every thing is right which they fee done by their pa- 
rents. If you are a fincere, devout, plain-dealing man, from 
the time your children can obferve any thing, they will elteem 
virtue ; they will have their firft prejudice in favour of truth, 
if I may be allowed the expreffion ; and they will fee that fuch 
a conduct is proper, before they can affign a reafon why it 1s fo: 
but if you yourfelf are a fwearer, a cheat, and a liar, they will 
think thefe vices fanétified by their parents example.’ 
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4 Difcourfe on Baptifm: containing Remarks and Obfervations on 
Dr. Priefiley’s Chapters on the fame Sued. By Philalethes. 8v0- 
1s. 6d. Brown. 


This is an able and difpafionate reply to what Dr. Prieftley 
has advanced on the bapti{m of infants. Our author, of courfe, 
contends for adult baptifm. We have not perceived, however, 
that Philalethes has advanced any new arguments, or that he 
has very fatisfa€torily eftablifhed fome of the pofitions which he 
has fupported with the greateit anxiety ; yet he has given the 
former arguments in an advantageous form: he has an{wered 
Dr. Prieftley with mildnefs and good temper; and is, on the 
whole, an able advocate for his caufe. 


Ree 
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Remarks on the three fixft Chapters of the Revelation of St. John, 
By Thomas Reader. 8v0. 15. 6d. Buckland. 


The defcriptions in the Apocalypfe are fo fublime, and. fo 
little difcriminated, that every vifionary commentator may. turn 
them to his peculiar purpofe. Mr. Reader underftands the three 
firft chapters very exactly, in his own opinion, for his interpre- 
tations are decifive ; and he has prefixed four Letters on differ 
ent paflages in other chapters. We have already faid, that the 
Revelations fhould be touched with a cautious hand; but Mr. 
Reader is not cautious ; he proceeds with all the confidence of 
certainty. We cannot enlarge on particular parts: as ufual, 
he fees popery in almoft every inftance, and he fees other reve- 
Jations, in which we think he is miitaken. Take a fpecimen 
of his manner, and tell us, gentle reader, if it looks like a 
found, wholefome commentary. 


* By the glafly fea, like cryftal before the throne, Rev. iv. 6. 
by which the conquerors of the beait ftood exulting, chap. xv. 
2. I fhould, with fome others, have underftood Chrift himfelf, 
if he kad not been perfonally prefent, in this grand fcene, asa 
Jamb that had been flain, chap. v. 6. which feems to imply the 
water of purification, as well as the blood of atonement.; there- 
fore it may rather reprefent gofpel ordinances, or the church of 
God, for whofe ufe they are inftituted. Either of thefe might 
be typified by the laver of brafs in the tabernacle, and the 
molten fea in Solomon’s temple ; Exod. xxx. 18. 2 Chron. iv. 
z—6. Both of thefe may be faid to be before the throne; 
where nothing can dwell but what is holy, and of heavenly 
original: both of thefe are clear as cryftal ; to which nothing 
but heavenly things are compared in Scripture; Ezek. i. 22. 
Rev. xxis 11. xxii. 1. And the triumphant company, who had 
gained the victory over the beaft, over his mark, image, and 
the number of his name, might ftand exulting, either by the 
ordinances, or the church, both of which they faw fecured. As, 
therefore, thefe ideas agree either to the church or the ordi- 
nances, I underftand this fea of glafs of both; for they are 
correlates.’ ) 


There are many marks of ingenuity and knowlege in this 
work, and we wilhed to have feen them engaged in a better 
employment. 


An Appeal to Scripture, Reafony and Tradition, in Support of the 
Doétrines contained in A Letter to the Roman Catholics of the 
City of Worcefter, from the late Chaplain of that Society. By 
the Rev. Fobn Hawkins. 8v0. 45. 6d. Gardner. 


In our laft Volume, p. 396, we gave a fhort account of a Few 
Remarks on an Addrefs to the Roman Catholics of Americas 
The author, as we fufpected, was the Rev. Mr. Hawkins, to 
whom we are indebted for the prefent Appeal. In this work; 
Mr, Hawkins appears as a coadjutor to Mr. Warton, who before 
publithed his reafons for leaving the Roman Catholic commu- 


mion,; 
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nion, and attacks Mr, Pilling, the author of a * Caveat,’ in 
which he oppoled Mr. W: arton’ s doctrines. 

Mr. Hawkins’ Appeal is fenfible, candid, and liberal: fome 
parts of his conduct he explains with great propriety. The 
Roman Catholics, he thinks, will confider his view of their 
opinions as unfavourable ; but he obferves, that it is this differ- 
ence that has feparated them; for Mr. Hawkins was once a 
Catholic. They fee the fame fubjects in a different light, and 
their reprefentations mutt confequently vary. 


‘ Others of my readers will, on the contrary, perhaps be 
induced to believe that, out of tendernefs to a fociety in which 
I had received my birth and education, I have, on fome occa- 
fions, exhibited their tenets in too partial a light, and endea- 
voured to throw a veil over the more obje¢tionab'e parts of their 
belief and difcipline. To fuch I have only one requeft to make, 
which is, that they will fufpend their judgment ull they have 
perufed the whole of my Appeal. Having been for many years 
a member of their church, it cannot be fuppofed that I am un- 
acquainted with its prefent doctrines. But, as I have never 
brought any charge againft them which I do not think fairly 
{upported by the various arguments which I have adduced, fo 
alio I am not afraid to aver that I have no where omitted any 
fingle objection again{t their prefent principles or practices, 
which a regard for truth and equity would permit me to bring 
forward. What forme:ly have been their do¢trines, it is not 
my purpofe to inquire; though I think I have fufiicientiy 
proved that a fecret reformation in faith, as well as difcipline, 
has long, though filently, been gaining ground amongit them. 
But it would be equally ridiculous and unjuft in me to charge 
them with doctrines and opinions, which, when a member ot 
their community, I have ever heard rejected with derifion and 
contempt.’ 


We have given our reafons for not engaging at any length i 
controverfies of this kind: it is enough, in our department, Mt 
mark the tendency and general character of each work. “a 

Worcefter controverfy is alfo, in a great degree, local: it is 
little known or attended to in other parts of England it be 
not, however, on every fide, been conducted with libe ratity. 
Perfonal reflections have been too freely ufed; but, from afperfions 
of this kind, Mr. Hawkins mutt be acquitted. Petulance and ill- 
nature are the common effects of difappointment ; and the mott 
fuccefsful candidate will always beit preferve his temper un- 
rufiied. To a mind wavering between the contending dogmas 
of the two religions, Mr. Hawkins’ ¢ Appeal’ may be read with 
great advantage. 

Remarks on the Fourteenth Section of Dr. Priefley’s Difouifitions on 
Matter and Spirit. By Richard Ormerod, A.B. 8v0. 15 6d. 
Cadell. 

The author’s fhort Introduction explains his reafon for enters 
ing the lifts againit our literary Goliah. 
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* As moft of the other parts of the Difquilitions on Matter 
and Spirit have occafionally been animadverted upon by authors 
of reputation, it might naturally have been expected that fume 

erfon diftinguifhed in the litrerary world, would have taken the 
14th fetion alfo into confideration ; efpecially as the hypothefis, 
which Dr. Prieftley attempts to fupport, muft neceffarily give 
way, if his arguments in that fection fhould appear to be iil- 
founded. ° | 

¢ As no one, however, has, I believe, profeffedly engaged 
in this part of the work, the following pages have been drawn 
up, with a defign to fhew what ftrefs 1s to be laid on the texts, 
produced from Scripture, in fupport of his opinion. 

¢ For, had it remained unanfwered, Dr. Prieiiley might pro- 
bably have concluded, that the public acquiefeed in his inter- 
pretation.’ | 7 

Mr. Ormerod profeffes to fhew, that the notion of the foul 
being a fubftance or principle diftinét from the body, has a much 
better foundation in the Scriptures, even in thofe of the Old 
‘Teftament, than Dr. Priefiley is willing to allow. He has con- 
fined himfelf to the examination of the moft material of tho‘e 
texts produced by Dr. ais? f from the Old Teftament. He 
appears extremely well verfed in the Hebrew language, and 
potiefling confiderable acutenefs of ratiocination, has engaged 
the do¢tor at his own weapons with {pirit, aod we may add, 
with no contemptible fucceis, as far as he has ventured on the 
attack. 

Mr. Ormerod concludes his pamphlet with the following ob- 
fervation, and a note worth Dr. Priefiley’s attention. 

‘ The paffages that might be adduced from the New Tefta- 
ment, are flill mcre cogent and more decifive avainft Dr. Priett- 
Jey’s opinion*, But they are in general fo clear aud obvious, 
and have been fo frequently cited and enlarged upon by much’ 
abler writers, that they feem nct to require from me any farther 


illuftration.’ 


An Anfwer to the Rev. Dr. Pricfley’s Objections to the Do&rine of 
Atonement, by the Death of Chrift, in his Hiftory of the Corrup. 
tions of Chriftianity. By G. Hampton, M. As 8vo. 25. Dillys 


This anfwer contains aclear, and, in our opinion, a fatisfac* 
tory anfwer to Dr. Priefiley, who, in his Hittory of the Cor- 
ruptions of Chriftianity, has confidered the doctrine of atoné- 
ment, as one of the deviations from the paths which the Scrip- 





¢ * There is one text in particular, which is ih/ar ornium, and contains; 
in itfelf alone, an effectual confutation of Dr. Prieftley’s doctrine. 

‘ It is Matth. x. 28.— Fear not them which kill the ody, but are not 
able to kill the foul: but rather fear him which is able to deflroy both body 
and foul in hell.” 

‘ Here the two component — of man, the /ou! and body, ate in fo 
precife and pointed a manner diftinguifhed from each other, that Dr. Prieft- 


ley, with all his ingenuity and aeutenefs, has not been able to explain aways 
in the {malleft degree, the force of this remarkable paflage.’ 
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tures pointed out. He views the facrifice of Chrift only in 
a figurative and allufive fenfe: Mr. Hampton, on the contrary, 
thinks it a kind of fin-offering, an expiatory facrifice for man- 
kind, though he attempts not to explain what was the defign 
of the Almighty, in requiring this expiation. The author 
candidly tells us, that this is not an expreis treatife on the doc- 
trine, but an anfwer only to the hiftorian of the Corruptions ; 
for many things very nearly connected with it are omitted, be- 
caufe Dr. Prieftley’s obfervations did not lead tothem. It is 

roper to add, that he has materially illuftrated this doétrine ; 
cleared it from the difficulties with which fome outrageous zea- 
lots had overwhelmed it; and, except to thofe who think they 
muft explain the whole council of God, rendered it fufficiently 
intelligible. 


‘ That God, he obferves, could not poffibly, if he had fo 
pleafed, have pardoned penitent offenders without a facrifice 
for their fins, is what no one is warranted to affert, either from 
{cripture or reafon; nor does the doctrine of atonement 
require it:—It is fufficient for us, without confidering what 
he might, or might not poffibly have done, if we have reafon 
to believe, that he has aétually judged it expedient to difpenfe 
or difplay his mercy to man in fuch away. And that this is 
really the cafe, is to me very evident, as from other paflages 
of the New Teftament befides thofe already mentioned, fo, 
particularly, from what our Lord fays at the inititution of his 
fupper, Matt. xxvi. 28. and Mark xiv. 24.’ 


Other illuftrations are then added from the Old Teftament ; 
and the author next clearly {tates his opinion to be, 


‘ That all mankind are under a difpenfation of grace, fuch 
as is fuited to their ftate as finful and imperfect creatures ; that 
God has gracioufly made them promifes of the moft important 
bleffings, and particularly the pardon of their fins and eternal 
life; that, however, for wife reafons, he has judged it expe- 
dient, that his fon fhould be a fin-offering for them, as a pro 
per foundation for the exercife of his merciful and favourable 
difpofition towards them; at the fame time that he requires of 
them, as neceffary to their obtaining thofe bleffings, though 
not a perfect and finlefs, yet a fincere compliance with his wiil, 
i.e. repentance towards God, and faith in the Lord Jefus 
Chrift, with all the genuine fruits and natural effeéts of it: fo 
that the appointment of our Lord’s death, as the foundation of 
the new covenant, as it does not, when fo underftood, degrade 
nor detract from the divine mercy, fo, neither does it, in any 
wife, weaken our obligations, or tend to leffen our regard to 
the duties either of religion, or moral virtue.’ 


The particular anfwers and obfervations we cannot enlarge 
on: they in general are pointed, exact, and difcriminated. The 
language, through the whole, is plain, precife, and fufficiently 
elegant, without any mifplaced, or adyentitious ornament. On 
Vote LXIJI. April, 1787. x the 
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the whole this appears to be a very ufeful work, on an intricate 
fubjec&t : it difplays the acutenefs of a polemic, without his illi- 
berality or ill-nature. Mr. Hampton differs with candor; and 
oppofes with temper and firmnedfs. 


MEDICAL. 


An Effay on the Medical Character, with a View to define it. By 
| Robert Bath. Small8vo. 2s. 6d. Laidler. 


This Effay was reviewed in our Fifty-ninth Volume, p. 74; 
and we were fomewhat furprifed at feeing it again without the 
title-page being adorned with the word:, fo pleafing to every 
author and bookfeller, ‘ the fecond edition, corrected and en- 
larged.” On locking over the work, we perceived, however, 
an addition relating to the treatment of afthma and dropfy. 
We find nothing very particular in thefe new obfervations. 
The dire€tions are trite, and often trifling. We fhall tranfcribe 
our author’s fpecific for the dropfy, which he tells us, very 
properly, is only a {pecific when accompanied with a proper 
plan of diet and management. We fufpect that no great de- 
pendence can be placed on the medicine. 

‘ The medicine I have to recommend is from twenty to fixty 
grains of the powder prepared of the dried fibrous root of leeks, 
twice in the twenty-four hours, drinking with it from a quarter 
of a pint, to double the quantity of an infufion, prepared in 
the following manner: take two ounces of rufcus aculeatus, or 
butcher’s-broom, and four ounces of juniper-berries, broken ; 
pour upon them a pint and a half of boiling water; let them 
ftand in infufion twelve hours, then ftrain and prefs out the 
liquor, to be ufed as before {pecified.’ 

He tells us it has never failed ; we hope it will not fail him 
in the prefent defign, viz. to bring his work forward, and again 
to attract the attention of the public. 


Caution concerning Cold Bathing, and drinking the Mineral Waters. 
By William Buchan, M.D. 8v0. 6d. Cadell. 


Dr. Buchan, in the full zenith of popular fame, fhould be 
cautious of a fal]. On the fubjeét of cold bathing, almoft the 
only thing in which we can agree with him is, that it is little 
underflood. We are certain that he knows little about it. He 
is apprehenfive of its effects on the bowels in nervous cafes. 
Cold bathing does not always relieve hyfterical patients, but 
that is becaufe there is not a€tive power enough in the fyftem to 
reftore the glow. If the bath acts properly, it has no injurious 
effets on the bowels: old diarrhaas are relieved by it, and re- 
cent ones, from cold, are at leaft not injured. There is another 
great effect of the remedy that Dr. Buchan does not feem to be 
aware of, that is too great a glow, the frequent confequence of 
one immerfion only, which he recommends. The effects are 
a languor and chillinefs, which come on in a few hours, and 


continue the whole day ; fo that whenever the glow has been 
ae very 
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very great, and the other confequences have followed, we have 
advifed a little ftay in the water, and two or three immerfions, 
with {uccefs. 

Dr. Buchan accufes Dr. Smollett of rafhnefs, in faying that 
if he had an ulcer in the Jungs he would plunge into the cold 
bathe We would not advife it to others; but in that fituation 
we would do it ourfelves, for we have ufed it with fuccefs in a 
chronic catarrhal inflammation. Yet, whoever tries this remedy, 
ought to be well aware of their own conititution, and the ufual 
effects of cold bathing on it. 

The Cautions relating to the ufe of mineral waters are more 
jut; but what cannot do great fervice, can never be very inju- 
tious. The worft effeéts are a temporary diarrhoea, which, if 
the bowels are not unnaturally weak, and, in that cafe, the 
waters fhould not be drank, can have no bad effe&t. Mineral 
waters have been accufed of producing diabetes ; but we believe 
this effect is alfo temporary. As this additional chapter refem- 
bles all the reft of the doétor’s work, we have no doubt but that 
it will be favourably received. It has juft fo much plaufibility 
and apparent judgment, as to make the ‘ unlearned ftare,? We 
do not fpeak from pigue or prejudice ; for, though * Domeftic 
Medicine’ has been injurious to the apothecaries, we have found 
that it is very beneficial to phyficians. 


a» |, 2. & & 


William of Normandy. An Hiftorical Novel, 2Vols. 12mo. 653 
Axtell, 


This is a very imperfect attempt: hiftorical novels are a 
pleafing {pecies of compofition, when well executed ; but Wil- 
liam of Normandy wants the fupport of hittory, of probability, 
of intereit, and even of typographical accuracy. Thefe are 
the {purious infects, produced by the funfhine which has illu- 
mined the * Recefs.’ 


The Child of Chance; or, the Adventures of Harry Hazard. 
2 Vols. i12m0e 6s. Hookham. 


This is a pleafing little novel, with agood moral. The ad- 
ventures are varied, and occafionally contrafted with {kill ; 
through the whole, we feel an intereft for the hero; and, in 
the loweft fituations, find reafons, if not for excufing, for pal- 
liating his condu@&. The author, however, injudicioufly de- 
Rtroys the fufpence, which uncertainty would occafion, by a 
prognoiticating dream. 


The Minor ; or, the Hiftory of George O’Nial, Efg. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
6s. Lane. 

In the middle of the year 1786 we reprehended a publisher, 
for dating his work in 1787. On this day, the firft of April, 
1787, we perufe a book of 1788. The editor is right; for few 
will read it through, and, thofe who have read it will with to 
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forget it: of courfe it will be new in every year of every cen- 
tury. ‘The author feems to defign being witty, licentious, and 
irreligious: we fay ‘ feems ;’ for though we have carefully read 
this work, in which few will fellow us, we cannot be certain 
of the author’s real defign. Whatever it might have been, the 
execution is harmle{fs: * the ineffective weapon tinkles on the 
fhield.’ 


Louifa; or, the Cottage on the Moor. 2 Vols. 12mo. 65. 
Kearfley. 


This is a pleafing little artlefs tale, much fuperior, both in 
its plan and conduct, to the numerous productions of this 
clafs. Curiofity is kkilfully excited, expe€tation kept momentarily 
alive, and, at laft, the intricacies are unravelled very fatisfac- 
torily. We believe, as is afferted, that the ftory may be true, 
in its outline ; but much muft have been added to attract and 
to adorn. 


The Hiftory of Henrietta Mortimer; or, the Force of Filial Enthu- 
fiafm. 2¥ols. \2mo. 6s. Hookham. 


There is a complication in the arrangement of the feveral 
incidents in this novel, which fixes the attention and the man- 
ners of the different perfonages intereft the reader. The ftory 
is conduéted with art, and unfolded with fkill ; the incidents 
are numerous and well connected ; and the work, on the whole, 
will afford amufement for an idle hour: it is much fuperior to 
many novels of the prefent annual crop. 


Reuben; or, the Suicide. 2Vols. 12mo. 6s. Bew. 


The editor’s laboured Preface, and his confident affertions of 
the authenticity of thefe Letters, have led us to examine them 
minutely. The examination has not ended advantageoufly for 
the editor. It is probable that a general who commanded in 
India may have had a fon, whofe adventures were not very 
unlike thefe of Reuben ; but this fon could never have written 
thefe Letters, nor could they have been written by any one in 
fimilar circumftancese There is more than one. event alfo copied 
from recent occurrences ; and, if there is any thing original in 
the work, it is the ftory which the editor has embodied and fent 
forth in the prefent form, by relating it in a feries of letters, 
many of which feem to be his own. There are many paflages, 
which we have remarked, that fhew it very clearly ; and there 
is a high degree of improbability in other parts of the work 
which render it clearer. 

The language in many parts of the Letters is laboured, like 
that of the Preface: fometimes it is incorre&t ; but much feems 
to be owing to the careleffnefs of the printer. Mutt we attri- 
bute it to this caufe, that ‘ whom,’ in four different paflages, 
appears inflead of * who?’—that lords is faid to be the ‘ mi- 
nuti@;? that, in Latin verfes, the adverb far is cenfured as 
unclaflical? Reuben {peaks often of Latin poetry, but nan¢e 
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appears ; and the tranflation of ‘ noéte pluit tota,’? &c. is ma- 
nifeftly incorrect. Even the title is erroneous, for ‘ Reuben’ is 
not a ‘ Suicide :’ in fhort, we cannot confirm any of the editor’s, 
or his aflumed hero’s pretenfions ; yet we found fome parts of 
his work entertaining, and the Exgii/> poetry, interfperfed, is 
often elegant.—We fhall tranfcribe fome verfes, faid to have 
been fent by queen Mary to Elizabeth, with a diamond-fhaped 
heart. If they are not genuine, they are, at leaft, characteriltic, 


* This gem behold, the emblem of my heart, 
Whence my dear coufin’s image ne’er fhall part. 
Clear is its luftre, fpotlefs does it thine ; 

So clear, fo fpotlefs is this heart of mine. 
Harder, indeed, is this bright ftone you fee ; 
But firmer, that it reprefents to thee,’ 


The Hifory of Captain and Mifs Rivers. A Novel. 3 Vols. 
t2m0. 75. 6d. fewed. Hookham. 


This novel is fufficiently entertaining, without any ftriking 
merit. Its chief fault is the mifreprefenting, in fome flight 
inftances, the cuftoms of the countries to which the different 
perfons are conveyed; and the fault is of greater confequence, 
fince, if the coftume were properly preferved, the fair readers 
of the circulating Jibraries might have fome chance of inftruc- 
tion. We apprehend, however, for we are never above being 
informed, that fome ladies objec to the frequent occurrence of 
kifing hands: they are apprehenfive that this d/fant mode of 
expreffing thanks, gratitude, love, &c, may become too com- 
mon; and they have commiflioned us to forbid its being men- 
‘tioned above twice in one novel: even then they defire that 
the perfonages who are honoured with this compliment, may 
be reprefented as at leaft approaching, if not having pafled, 
their grand climacteric. * To this requeft we have gracioully 
condefcended ;’ we have given, and do now repeat, our {trict 
orders, that the above requeft be complied with; hereof fail 
not, &c. &c. 


The Difinterefted Nabob. A Novel; interfperfed with genuine De- 
JScriptions of India, its Manners and Cujioms. 3 Vols. 12mo. 
75. 6d. fewed. Robinfons. 


The ftory of this novel is not uncommon; and the ‘ Difin- 
terefted Nabob’ is not very different from the ‘ Liberal Ame- 
rican.’ The defcription of India appears to be new and ge- 
nuine ; from the little circumftances which naturally arife, the 
reader may acquire more exact ideas of the appearance of that 
country, and the manners of its inhabitants, than from many 
laboured defcriptions. On the whole, it is a pleafing work, 
with a very good moral, Little inaccuracies occur; but we have 
had fo many novellifts, only female iz name, that we are rather 
apt to fufpect our prefent author, in difguife, to be really one. 
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The Platonic Marriage. A Novel. In a Series of Letters. By Mrs. 
Cartwright. 3 Vols. 12mo. gs. Walter. 

Mrs. Cartwright isa very good woman: fhe has read, in the 
common prayer-book, that a man fhall not marry his grand- 
mother ; but has not proceeded to the next line, that he fhall 
not marry ‘ his grandfather’s wise.’ Now, if the marriage- 
ceremony has pafled, we are authorized, by the ecclefiaftical 
law, to forbid the banns between the duchefs and lord Edward: 
if it has not, we have full authority, by the codes of criticifm, 
to condemn the work, becaufe the heroine is not lawfully qua- 
lified for her fituation, having lived as the reputed wife of 
another man. You are on the horns of a dilemma, dear 
madam ; we know not know how to free you, except by faying 
that the ‘ Platonic Marriage’ is an entertaining novel; and, 
among fome common-place trifles, we meet with interefting 
ftuations. 


The Generous Attachment. A Novel. In a Series of Letters. 4 Vols. 
Izmo. 125 Bew. 

In the ftory of thefe volumes there is little probability, and 
lefs intereft : in many parts the author betrays great ignorance, 
not only in the common affairs of life, but of the more elegant 
arts ; and the whole, as may be expected, is heavy, dull, and 
infipid. Weare more difpleafed at the mifrepreientations we 
have mentioned, fince it is from this fource only that our fine 
Jadies have any chance of acquiring ufeful knowlege. Ir itbe 
a {canty, it should not be a delufive ftream. 


POETR Y. 


Ode upon Ode; or a Peep at St. Fames’s ; or New-Year’s Day; or 
avhat you will, By Peter Pindar, Efqe 4to. 38. Keariley. 


We have exhaulfted our commendations and our reprehen- 
fions. Peter lafhes on, without attending either to rank or 
fituation, without exhaufting bis fpirit or feverity. He does 
not reflect, that repeated wounds produce a callous infenfibility 
in the fufferer, and repeated executions harden the hearts of 
the moft notorious offenders; that, by his fucceilive fatires, he 
renders fatire ufelefs. He began with Reviewers, and ends 
with Majefty. He can go but one ftep higher: let him take 
care. 

Mr. Warton’s late excellent Ode is only the vehicle for 
Peter’s inveétive, and not the fubject of his attack. We fhall 
as ufual, felect a {pecimen, and it fhall not be a very offenfive 
one. 

* Thomas, thou art miftaken, I protet— 

On Staniflaus the Mufe could pour her ftrain, 
Who, dying, funk a fun upon Lorraine : 

Too, like the parted fun, with glory crown’d—~ 
He fill’d with bluthes deep th’ horizon round. 
Frederick the Great, who died the other day, 


alad for himfelf, indeed, a deal to fay. W 
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We muft not touch upon the king’s Belief— 
Becaufe (I fear) he feldom faid his pray’rs— 

Nor dare we fay the hero was no thief, 
Becaufe he plunder’d every body’s wares. 


I’m told the emperor is vaftly wife— 

And hope that madame Fame hath not told lyes: 
Yet, in his difputations with the Dutch, 

The monarch’s oratory was not much; 

Full many a trope from bayonet and drum 

He threaten’d—but, behold! ’twas all a hum. 


Wife are our gracious q>——’s fuperb relations, 
The pride and envy of the German nations— 

People of fathion, worfhip, wealth and ftate— 
Lo! what demand for them in heav’n of late !’ 


4 Congratulatory Epiftle to Peter Pindar, Efq. on bis Various 
Publications. 4to. 15+ Stalker. 


The author reprehends Peter for his indecent fatire, with a 
proper fpirit and becoming indignation. We hope it will have 
fome effect: for the poetry often rifes above mediocrity ; and 
we have been long fince told of the effect of poetry in foothing 
care and removing the fpleen*. We thall tranfcribe a fpe- 
cimen. 





& 


the hill, the dale, the grove, 

Where heav’n-born virtue, and fair fcience rove, 

For thee in vain expand their boundlefs charms :— 

Far other objects woo thee to their arms: 

The noifome, ftagnant lake, where {potted toads, 

And pois’nous ferpents, make their dire abodes, — 

The tangling brake, with nettles over{pread, 

The heath, where furze and thiftles rear their head, 

The cobweb’d dome, where bloated {piders fell— 

Drag harmlefs buzzing infects to their cell,— 

Are thy feleéted haunts :—their venom blends 

With thy black blood, and from thy pen defcends.’ 

It cannot be this arch rogue Peter himfelf in difguife? yet 
the concluding addrefs, from the Royal Academicians, very 
much refembles fome of his productions. They pray him, for- 
footh, to refume his lafh, fince his fatires have raifed fome of 
them at leaft to public notice. 


r@ ht 2 § © A Se 


A General View of the Bill prefented to Parliament during the laft 
Seffion, for preventing the illicit Exportation of Britifh Wool and 
Live Sheep. 8vo. 25 Dilly. 


The pernicious confequences of the exportation of Britith 
wool and live fheep are too obvious to admit of difpute. Some 








* Carmine Di Superi, placantur Carmine, Manes, 
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interefted individuals, however, have not fcrupled to oppofe the 
progrefs of a bill which has been propofed for more effectually 
reftraining this practice. In the pamphlet now before us, Mr. 
Anttie is a ftrenuous advocate for fuch reftraint ; and it is to be 
hoped, that in an affair of fo great national importance, the 
general good will triumph over the artifices exerted for private 
emolument. 


New Information and Lights, on the late Treaty of Commerce with 
France. By Robert Pigott, Efg. 4to. 1s. Ridgway. 


Mr. Robert Pigott, who dates his Letter from Hieres, in 
Provence, brings up the rear of the literary troop which has 
waged war with the miniftry and parliament of Great Britain 
on account of the commercial treaty. Of new information and 
lights, which he pretends to exhibit, we meet with nothing in 
the whole pamphlet. It is merely the refufe of political ran- 
cour, poured forth with petulance, and in language that vios 
lates the plaineft rules of Englifh grammar. 


Alarming Progre/s of French Politics. 8vo. 15. Jamefon. 


The effufion of an affected, bombaftic, vifionary declaimer ; 
as little acquainted with politics as Mr. Pigott with good 
manners. 


TEST AND CORPORATION ACTS. 


The Cafe of the Protefani Diffenters, with Reference to the Tcft and 
Corporation Adts. One Sheet, Folio. 


This Cafe ftates the origin of the two aéts mentioned in the 
title. The firft that is mentioned is the teft act, which paffed 
in the year 1672, and profeffedly intended to prevent dangers 
which might happen from popifh recufants. So far, it is ob- 
ferved in the Cafe, were the Proteftant nonconformifls from 
being aimed at in this aét, that in their zeal to refcue the 
nation from the dangers which were at that time apprehended 
from popifh recufants, they contributed to pafling the bill; 
willingly fubjeéting themfelves to the difabilities created by it, 
rather than obftruct what was deemed fo neceffary to the com- 
mon welfare. It is farther remarked that alderman Love, a 
member of the hovfe of commons, and a known diffenter, pub- 
licly defired, that nothing with relation to zhem might intere 
vene to ftop the fecurity which the nation and Protettant reli- 
gion might derive from the teft aét; and declared, that in this 
he was feconded by the greater part of the nonconformiilts. 
This condu& was fo acceptable to parliament, that in the very 
feffion in which the teft a& paffed, and while that act was depend- 
ing, a bill was brought into the houfe of commons, entitled, 
* A Bill for the Eafe of Proteftant Diffenters.’? This bill hav- 
ing pafled through that houfe, was carried up to the houfe of 
lords, where likewife it pafled, with fome amendments. Thefe 
having 
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having occafioned a conference between the two houfes, king 
Charles If. from an‘apprehenfion that the meafure would prove 
injurious to the Popih intereft, adjourned the parliament. Inthe 
next feflion, an attempt was made in the houfe of commons to 
difcriminate the Diffenters from the Papifts, with regard to their 
qualifications for public offices, by bringing ina bill for a ge- 
neral teft, to diftinguifh Proteitants from Papifts; which bill, 
having been read a fecond time, and referred to a committee, 
was laid aiide without being reported. 

To this evidence adduced from hiftory, in favour of the 
Diffenters, itis added that Dr. Burnet, bifhop of Salifbury, in 
a fpeech in the houfe of lords on the fubject of the occational 
bill, in 1703, took particular notice of the conduct of the 
Diffenters, with regard to the teft aét; and concluded, that, 
as the act was obtained in fome meafure by their concurrence, 
it would be hard to turn it againft them. It is likewifle added, 
that, though king William had refufed, when prince of Orange, 
to give his approbation to the repeal of the teft act, and other 
penal laws againft Papifts, knowing that the meafure was coun- 
tenanced by James II. with the fole view of introducing Roman 
Catholics into public offices, and that it would have been at 
that time dangerous to the Proteftant religion, and the liberties 
of the people; yet when he was raifed to the throne, and no 
danger could be juftly apprehended, he told his firft parliament, 
in one of his fpeeches, that he hoped they would jeave room 
for the admiffion of all Proteftants who were willing and able 
to ferve him; and that fuch a conjunétion in his fervice would 
tend to the better uniting them amongft themfelves, and ftrength- 
ening them againft their common adverfaries. Accordingly, 
when the bill was brought in for abrogating the oaths of alle- 
giance, &c. to James II. a claufe was ordered to be added for 
taking away the necefflity of receiving the facrament as a qua~ 
lification for civil offices. This claufe the houfe of lords re- 
jeCted, contrary to the fentiments of many peers, who had been 
promoters of the Revolution, who declared in their proteft, 
that a greater caution ought not to be required from fuch as 
are admitted into offices, than from the members of the two 
houfes of parliament, who are not obliged to receive the facra- 
ment to enable them to fit in either houfe, 

The corporation a&t was paffed in the year 1661, and enacted, 
that no perfon or perfons fhall hereafter be placed, elected, or 
chofen in, or to, any corporation offices, that fhall not have, 
within one year before fuch election, or choice, taken the fa- 
crament of the Lord’s Supper according to the rites of the 
church of England. ‘This act appears to have been defigned 
againft the Diffenters, but it certainly was paffed in a period 
when civil and religious animofities greatly prevailed. In 1680, 
a bill was ordered into the houfe of commons, for repealing this 
act. It was read a‘fecond time, and referred to a committee. 
While this bill was depending in the houfe of commons, a bill 

came 
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came down from the lords, entitled, ¢ An A& for diftinguifh- 
ing Proteftant Diffenters from Popith Recufants.’ It does not 
appear that there was any divifion on either of thefe bills, but 
they were defeated by the fudden prorogation of parliament on 
the roth of January. The commons being apprized of the 
king’s intention, had only time to pafs fome- votes on the ftate 
of the nation, one of which was to the following effect, viz. 
That it is the opinion of this houfe, that the profecution of 
Proteftant Diffenters upon the penal laws, is, at this time, 
grievous to the fubject, a weakening of the Proteftant intereft, 
an encouragement to Popery, and dangerous to the peace of 
the kingdom. The parliament was foon after diffolved by pro- 
c)amation. 

Such is the hiftory of the two aéts contained in the cafe of the 
Proteftant Diffenters, and to be relieved from which they made 
their late application to parliament. Several reafons, partly of 
a confcientious nature, and partly derived either from the in- 
dignity, the unneceflary rigour, or the injuftice of an invi- 
dious diftinétion, are afligned as the motives of their condué. 
Their efforts on this occafion, it is fufficiently known, have 
been fruftrated ; but there is reafon to believe, that they are not 
without the hope of proving more fuccefsful at fome future 


period. 
An Appeal to the Candor, Magnanimity, and Juftice of thofe in 


Power, to relieve from fevere and opprobrious Severities and 
Penalties, a great Number of their Fellow Subjeéts, who will 
give every Security and Teftimony of their Fidelity and Attach- 
ment to the prefent Eftablifhment, which does not oblige them to 
violate the Rights of Confcience. One Shect, 8vo. 


This pamphlet is intended as a Supplement to the Cafe of 
the Proteflant Diffenters. It defcribes the penalties which may 
be inflifted by fubfifting laws, on thofe perfons who, from prin- 
ciple, refufe to qualify, by taking the facrament according to 
the ufage of the church of England, for the purpofe of hold- 
ing civil offices and places under the government. The penal- 
ties are certainly fuch as mark, in ftrong chara¢ters, the violence 
of the times when they were enacted. Amongit a few addi- 
tional grievances fpecified in the Appeal, particular mention is 
made of the Diffenters being debarred from the right of marry- 
ing according to their own forms, though the Quakers enjoy 


that privilege. 


Obfervations upon the Cafe of the Proteftant Diffinters. 8v0. Od. 
Debrett. 

The author of thefe fhort Obfervations, who ftyles himfelf 
A Lay-Member of the Church of England, fets out with ob- 
ferving that the Proteftant Diffenters take great pains to prove, 
from the difpofition of the times when the teft act pafled, that 


it was aimed at the Papiils only ; but he thinks the flighteft in- 
{pection 
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fpeftion of the act is fufficient to fhew how far that was from 
being the cafe; for that part of itwhich makes the renouncing 
the do¢trine of tranfubftantiation a neceflary qualification for an 
office, would have excluded the Papifls as effectually as any 
additional teft whatfoever. With regard to the corporation act, 
which the Diffenters admit to have been defigned againft /ome 
of the then exilting fects of Proteftant Diffenters, but to have 
been paffed in times of great heat and violence, the author 
aferibes this temper of the legiflature to the recollection of re- 
cent calamities, which the members of the church of England 
had fuffered from the perfecuting fpirit of thofe lately in pof- 
feflion of the powers and authority of the ftate. 

In an{fwer to the argument ufed by the Proteftant Diffenters, 
that an exclufion from offices of truft and power, except upon 
certain prefcribed conditions, is a mark of intamy, he obferves, 
that if it is, the crown itfelf is fo branded by the 12th and 13th 
of king William, where it is enatted, that ‘ whofoever fhall 
come to the poffeflion of the crown, fhall join in communion 
with the church of England, as by law etftablifhed.’? In this 
pamphlet there occur a few other obfervations, which, though 
they cannot place the fubjeét beyond controverfy, mutt be ad- 
mitted to have weight in a candid examination of the queftion, 


The Subftance of the Speech delivered by Henry Beaufoy, Efq. in 
the Houfe of Commons, upon the 28th of March, 1787, on his 
Motion for the Repeal of the Teft and Corporation Ads; ine 
cluding alfo the Subftance of his Reply» 8vo. 15s. Cadell. 


Weare informed by an advertifement prefixed to this Speech, 
that it has been publifhed at the requeft of feveral gentlemen, 
who had been urgent with Mr. Beaufoy to favour them with 
the fubitance of what he had delivered in moving the repeal of 
the teft and corporation acts. As it appears that he had made 
fuch a motion at the defire of a committee of the Proteitant 
Diffenters, it is natural to imagine that he likewife was folicit- 
ous for an opportunity of gratifying them, by an authentic ac- 
count of the arguments which he had advanced on that oce 
Cafion. ‘That he has not been deficient either in zeal or inge- 
nuity in the fupport of their caufe, is clearly evinced by this 
Speech, which is copious, argumentative, and animated. After 
a fuitable and modeft preamble, he proceeds to fhew the nature 
of thofe provifions, in the teft and corporation atts, from which 
the Diffenters fupplicate relief, and to defcribe, in trong co- 
lours, the penalties which thofe acts impofe. He next fhews at 
what periods, and under what circumftances, thofe reltrictive 
Jaws were pafled. He endeavours to prove that the Diffenters 
were not the object of the teft act ; and that with refpect to the 
corporation a¢t, there is not now any juit pretext for its ne- 
ceflity. He obferves, that after the propofed repeal, all thofe 
who cannot take the abjuration oath, which operates as a bar 
to all but Chriltians, and makes the declaration which oe 
tac 
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the Catholics, will continue as completely rejected as befores 
and that even their willingnefs to give thefe pledges of attache 
ment to the laws will avail them nothing, unlefs, in the efti- 
mation of their fovereign, their merit fhail be fuch as to render 
them worthy of an employment in his fervice. He farther 
infifts that the repeal will increafe the ftrength of the kingdom, 
by enabling his majefty to bring into action the talents and af- 
fections of all his Proteftant fubjedts ; and that, by removing 
an invidious diftinction, it will give additional fecurity taythe 
church. Such are the general arguments advanced by Mr. 
Beaufoy, who enforces them with great plaufibility, and has 
embellifhed them, in various parts, with the tropes and figures 
of eloquence. 


Bifbop Sherlock’s Arguments againf? a Repeal of the Corporation and 
Tefi Acts. 8vo, 2s. Robinfons. 


This eminent and worthy prelate argues with great earneft- 
nefs againft the repeal of the corporation and teft aéts, which 
he confiders as intimately connected with the tranquillity and 
fafety of the church and ftate. That prejudices and apprehen- 
fions with refpect to the Proteftant Diffenters fhould fubfift for 
many years after the middle of the lait century, was a natural 
confequence of the ferment which had been excited in the 
nation by religious fectaries; but whether fuch prejudices and 
apprehenfions, injurious to national happinefs, ought to be 

erpetuated, is a queition which, we mult acknowledge, it is 
difficult, confiftently with candour, to anfwer in the affirmative. 
It feems as if nothing lefs than great and evident danger can 
juftify the exclufion of a particular clafs of fubjec&ts from the 
civil and military cflices of the itate ; and that any fuch danger 
now exifts, from the difpofition of the Diffenters, we know not 
any reafon to fufpect. ‘The only plea for fuch apprehenfions is 
the poffible renewal of thofe civil commotions which diftracted 
the nation in the laft century. But between poffibility and 
probability, the difference is extremely great; and we wifh to 
reconcile with juitice the continuance of a re(flraint which is 
founded upon a fingular contingency in the annals of human 
kind. At the fame time that we make this acknowledgement, 
from motives of impartiality, we muft obferve, in favoir of 
bifhop Sherlock, that the indecent language of a fanatical Dif- 
fenter, whom he quotes, may have juitly irritated the natural 
moderation of his temper. * How could you fuggeft, fays that 
perion, that we don’t fo much as pretend ‘the terms of your 
communion are finful * ??—* You may depend upon it, that 
the great body of the Diffenters judge the terms of communion 
to be finfully impofed ¢.’—* We rejoice to fee the foundations 
(of the ecclefiaftical conftitution) fhaken, and the fabrick fink- 
ing, as we never doubted but it would fome time or other f.’ 





 * The Diffenters Reafons, &c. by James Pierce, Ibid. — t Ibid. 
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The fame fanatical writer afterwards reprefents the Diffenters 
as the holy remnant, ‘ who have not bowed the knee to Baal.’ 
Such weaknefs merits pity or contempt more than refentment. 


Bifbop Hoadly’s Refutation of Bifhop Sherlock's Arguments againft 
a Repeal of the Teft and Corporation A&s. 8vo. 15. od. Diily. 


Bifhop Sherlock’s arguments againtt a repeal of the teft and 
corporation acts having lately been re-printed, in oppofition to 
the cafe of the Proteftant Diffenters, it has been thought pro- 
per to reprint bifhop Hoadly’s arguments for a repeal of thofe 
ats. Great as is the refpect we entertain for bifhop Sherlock’s 
talents, as a divine and philofopher, we muft acknowledge that. 
in this difpute we think that the moft important arguments 


which he has adduced, are clearly and fully refuted by his 


acute and learned opponent. But while we make this acknow- 
legement, we mean not to infinuate any opinion with regard 
to the expediency or inexpediency of the teft and corporation 
atts. The fubje& involves the. confideration of fome religious 
and civil queftions, in the decifion of which it would be diffi- 
cult to avoid the imputation of prejudice. 


The Right of Proteftant Diffenters ta a Complete Toleration afferted. 
. 8vo. 35 Od. fewed. Jonnfon. 


This effay contains a hiftorical review of the fituation of the 
Diffenters under the laws impofing the facramental teft on per- 
fons admitted to offices. The author contends that the impo- 
fition of the teit is not only inexpedient, but unjuft with refpect 
to the Proteftant Diffenters of England, and the natives of 
North Britain ; and that relieving them from the teft laws could 
have no tendency to endanger the church. He ftates and an- 
fwers the objectien from the Union with Scotland, which has 
been urged as an argument that thefe acts cannot be repealed ; 
and he maintains that the prefent is the proper time for the 
Diffenters to apply for relief. In a Pofticript to this Effay are 
fome remarks, in reply to the arguments of bifhop Sherlock, 
on the fubject of the teit laws lately re-publifhed. 


A Letter to the Deputies of Proteftant Diffenting Congregations, in 
and about the Cities of London and Weftminfler : on their intended 
Application to Parliament, for the Repeal of the Corporation and 
Tet Adis. Smail8vo. 15s. Buckland. 


The author of this Letter writes in the character of a Diffen- 
ter, but profeffes to entertain a very different opinion, in ref- 

& of an application to parliament, from thofe who have 
lately advifed or promoted that meafure; and he charges them 
with impropriety of conduct, in affluming to themfelves, who 
are only a fmall parc of the Diffenters, the right of judging 
and aéting for the whole conitituent body of this clafs of Pro- 
teftant fubjects. iie reminds them of tie caufe between the 
city of London and the Diffenters in the name of Allen Sonne 
€1qGe 
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efq. and the decifion of the houfe of lords upon it in the year 
1767; obferving the Diffenters then availed themfelves of their 
ineligibility to civil offices, as a defirable privilege, though the 
promoters of the late application complain of this exclufion as 
ahardfhip. He afterwards expoftulates with them on the con- 
fequences of the repeal, were it obtained ; but with refpeé to 
thefe, the fubje&t has been placed in a much more clear and 
forcible light by others, than by the prefent difputant, whofe 
ftrongeft argument is the previous concurrence, which ought 
to be obtained, of the body of Diffenters in an application for 
the repeal of the obnoxious atts. 


A Leiter to the Right Hon. W. Pitt, occaftoned by his Speech on the 
28th of March, 1787, on the Subjects of Toleration and Church 
Eftablifhments. By Fofeph Priefley, LL.D. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
Johnfon. 


This hafty ill-digefted Letter feems to have been di¢tated by 
petulance, excited by difappointment. We perceive the fame 
fanguine difpofition, the fame fondnefs for his own doétrines, 
the fame confidence of their generally prevailing, to the utter 
deftruction of hierarchy, which are fo confpicuous in this au- 
thor’s other works. In thefe vifionary moments, Dr. Priettley 
{peaks of the neceflity of a change in the prefent laws, on the 
principle which occafioned the introduction of Chriftianity, and 
afterwards of the Reformation. We are difguited with the fre- 
quent repetition of thefe idle fancies, thefe * egri fomnia.’ 

In anfwer to the objection, that the ecclefiaftical eftablifh- 
ment might be endangered by acceding to the requifition of the 
Diffenters, he ftrenuoufly contends that no fuch danger would 
enfue; or that, if any danger fhould arife, it could not be fo 
fudden, but that there might be time enough to prevent the mif- 
chief from proving fatal. He confirms this remark by the exam- 
ple of the toleration in Ireland, where the Diffenters are nu- 
merous, and where, no:with{tanding this, the teft aét has been 
repealed, without any injury to the eftablifhed church. He de- 
fcribes as equally chimerical the apprehenfions of danger to the 
articles of the union between England and Scotland, from any 
alterations in the ecclefiaftical conftitution of this country which 
the members of it fhould be difpofed to make. It has been faid, 
that if the Diffenters gain this point, they will aim at fomething 
more. This Dr. Pricitley ingenuoufly acknowledges to be true ; 
and he proceeds to mention fome particulars, which render his 
theological principles fufficiently evident.—1i is his defire that the 
legiflature fhould repeal the aét of king William, which makes it 
blafphemy to impugn the doctrine of the Trinity, It is likewife an 
object of his wifhes that all the other penal laws, in matters of re- 
ligion, fhould be abrogated ;° and that Diffenters be allowed the 

rivilege to be married by their own minifters ; on which fubjec& 
it is infinuated that an application will certainly be made to par- 
liament ‘ fome time or other’.—In fhort, the toleration demanded by 
2 this 
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this free-thinking author is circumfcribed by no bounds, and would 
involve the total extinction of every ecclefiattical eftablifhment. 
To Dr. Prieftley, who avowedly glories in thefe fentiments, 
they may afford fubject of pleafing {peculation, unknown to the 
. multitude, whofe minds are imprefled with the venerable doctrines 
of religion; but if he imagines that the acknowlegement of 
fuch principles can in any degree favour the application of the 
Diffenters, we think he is miitaken. 


% * * * * * * * * Ed * 


In the fecond edition the author tells us, what we could not 
have doubted, fince we know there are men of moderation and 
judgment in that clafs, that this Letter was written ‘ without 
the concurrence of the body of Diffenters, or the committee 
who conducted the late application to parliament.’ ‘Though 
‘they are not anfwerable for his miftakes and imprudence,’ 
their caufe may fuffer by his impetuofity--Of the propriety 
of the late decifion, it does not become us to fpeak: but it 
may be deemed unjuit, that the interefts of a refpectable body 
of men fhould be affected by the too forward zeal of one of its 
members. 


fn Addrefs to the Protefiant Diffenters who have lately petitioned for 
a Repeal of the Corporation and Tefi Ads. By the Rev. Fofeph 
Berington. 8vo. 15. Robinfons. 


Mr. Berington, the author of this Addrefs, is a Roman 
Catholic, and expoftulates in a fenfible and {pirited manner 
with the Diffenters, relative to fome parts of their printed Cafe, 
which he confiders as injurious to the principles and conduét of 
thofe of his own religion. ‘fhe author cordially fubfcribes to 
the maxim afferted by the Diffenters, that every man has an 
undoubted right to judge for himfelf in matters of religion. 
But he obferves, that to admit this principle in theory, and to 
reftri€t it in practice, is, in a rational mind, the bafett logic. 
It may well be fuppofed, that in a dijpute between Diffenters 
and Roman Catholics there is much room for cafuiftry. With 
this accomplifhment the author now before us is evidently well 
endowed ; and he feems at the fame time to be actuated by a 
fympathetic difpofition, which has feldom accompanied the ex- 
ercife of religious controverfy. He fays it was ounce his wifh, 
that the Diffenters, the Roman Catholics, and every Britith 
fubject, who, for confcience-fake felt themfelves aggrieved, 
fhould have united in a common petition to parliament. Such 
a coalition of interefts would, he thinks, have done them 
honour ; and had no other good refulted from it, the meafure 
at leaft might have removed prejudices, and have made them 
better friends. We fufpect, however, that the removal of pre- 
judices muft be a previous event, and not the fubfequent effect 
of fuch a coalition of interefts. 


COR. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE have received two Letters from the gentleman who chofe for 
his fignature ¢ No Critic,” but we muft obferve, that we find him a 
very intelligent one. His approbation flatters us, and his other 
Opinions are very acceptable. We have not the original of the fecond 
volume of Bergman’s Opufcula ; but the Englifh and French tranf- 
Jations do not mention any other Effays. We have reafon to believe, 
that the author collected all his Effays, except one, in the three 
volumes which he publithed at Upfal. We thall, however, be obliged 
to our correfpondent for any particular information on this fubject. 





Dr. DARWIN'’s very polite Letter, with the Coloured Draw- 
ings, demands our moft grateful acknowledgments. Our eyes once 
feverely fuffered from fimilar experiments; and they have been 
lately fo much weakened by fome microfcopical obfervations, that 
we are fearful of again engaging them in other trials till they have 
acquired fome ftrength. For the prefent, therefore, Dr. Darwin 
will be fo good as to accept our general remarks on his paper, which 
were written before the receipt of his Letter. If it be in our power, 
we fhall avail ourfelves of his favour, and take fome opportunity 
of communicating our more particular obfervations. 





IN a Jate Review, we obferved that we had received a very fatis- 
factory explanation, though the author modeftly called it a ‘ con- 
jeftural’ one, of the caufe of Births increafing in a greater ratio 
than marriages, in fome country villages. The inftance of Donning- 
ton, in Shropfhire, is not a folitary one. We find the fame oc- 
currences in many parifhes in Gloucetterfhire, from the collections 
of Mr. Bigland. It is remarked, with great jufinefs, that, previous 
to the marriage-act, many people, for the fake of fecrecy, folemnized 
their nuptials in a country village; fo that the proportion of mar- 
Tiages to births, fince that period, has been diminithed in country 
parifhes, and increafed in thofe of towns. In Donnington, we have 
feen, the increafe of births is as 1 to 2, but of marriages only as 
3 to 143; while inthe town of Newport the marriages have increafed 
in the ratio of more than 1 to z, but the births only of about 7 to 
10*. Inthe kingdom at large, the refults are nearly the fame: the 
towns have increafed their baptifms nearly in the proportion of 16 
to 26, but their marriages as 18 to 38; whereas the country parifhes 
have the augmentation of births, from about 100 to 156; of mar- 
riages, from 14to 22. The greater proportional increafe of mar- 
riages to births, on the whole, 1s accounted for by the greater ex- 
a€tnefs of the regifters; but perhaps fomewhat may be attributed 
to the prefent modes, which debilitate the conftitution ; fomewhat 
to the dearnefs of provifions, which often prevents marriage, till a 
period of life that does not admit of a numerous offspring. 

One-fixth part of the marriages of Northumberland, and nearly 
half of thofe of Berwick upon Tweed, are {aid to be folemnized in 
Scotland. During twenty years, from 1760 to 1780, the increafe of 
births was nearly as 100 to 1213, of marriages only as 100 to 111, 
both in town and country, with fcarely any perceptible difference. 

* In the neighbourhood of cathedrals, from fome obfervations which we 
have made, this difference was partly counterbalanced, by marriages being 
folemnized there more unfufpectedly than even in the country. 
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